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Factors in Lutheran Unity 


By E. GEORGE PEARCE 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The various Lutheran groups from Poland, Germany, and 
the Baltic provinces who have found an asylum in England, are anxious to build 
one united Lutheran Church in their new homeland. The essay sets forth the 
basic premises on which such a union is to be established. 


YRIL, Bishop of Jerusalem in the fourth century, advised his 
people that when they attended a divine service in a strange 
city, they ought not merely to enquire for the church or for 

the Lord’s house, because Marcionists and Manicheans and all man- 
net of sects professed to be the Church and called their meeting 
places the House of the Lord; but they ought to ask: Where is the 
Catholic Church? The name “Catholic,” used in all the early creeds 
and in the writings of the Fathers, came into use first to distinguish 
the universal Christian Church from the national Jewish synagog, 
and later, as sects arose and separated themselves from the universal 
Church, the term came to mean orthodox. 

In current ecumenical discussions a great deal of thought is given 
to the terms “Catholic” and “Protestant.” In the opinion of some 
Anglicans the term “Catholic” may not be applied to the Lutheran 
Church. 

In the narrowed, denominational sense in which these words are 
used today, the Lutheran Church has no particular preference for 
one or the other. Both are historic titles which once stood for 
a clear distinction between the true and the false doctrine. “Cath- 
olic’ meant the universal and orthodox faith; “Protestant,’ now 
frequently negative and usually syncretistic, once adequately de- 
sctibed the Church’s protest against corruption in doctrine and 
practice. This antithesis is no longer present in these terms. 

Our Lutheran fathers, to avoid confusion in the minds of simple 
Christians, translated catholicam in the Apostles’ and Nicene 
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Creeds simply by the word “Christian,” but this does not mean 
that they thereby conceded this ancient title of honor in its initial 
and proper sense to Rome. “Our Confession is true, godly, and 
catholic,” the Apology says (XIII, 26). Luther’s Reformation did 
not establish a new and different Church. The very term “Refor- 
mation” rules out the idea of a new Church and implies that the 
Church of the Reformation is the same visible Church to which 
Augustine and Athanasius belonged. If we Lutherans are asked 
today: “Where was your Church before the Reformation?” there 
is still no better reply than the homely counterquestion: “Where 
was your face before you washed it?” 

In Luther's mind there was no question that the Church of the 
Reformation was the historical and legitimate continuation of the 
Catholic Church of the early ages. He refuted the charge of having 
disrupted the Church by stating that the unity was broken by the 
introduction of errors. It was the Church of the Council of Trent 
and not that of the Augsburg Confession which stepped outside 
the pale of the catholic faith. Luther maintained that the apos- 
tolicity of the Church did not depend upon “the orderly succession 
of the bishops as Popery pretends” (WA 21.333.32), but upon 
right doctrine and right Sacraments. For the continuity of the 
Church founded by Christ and His Apostles this mark was most 
essential. No Church could be Apostolic or could claim to be 
catholic which did not preserve and proclaim the Word and Sacra- 
ments of the pure Gospel. 

In his exegesis of Genesis 25, which describes the struggle of 
the two sons of Rebecca, Esau and Jacob, of which Paul makes 
much in Romans 9, Luther says: “The popish Church is not the 
true Church” (WA 43,386.21). “If you ask the Pope, Why are 
you the people of God? he replies: ‘Because I sit in the seat of the 
Apostles Peter and John. I am their successor. Furthermore I base 
my case on Scripture. “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will 
I build My Church!’ But a dog or a pig can sit in the seat of Peter” 
(WA 43.387.14 ff.). The comparison is characteristically blunt, 
even rude, but the point is made. Luther goes on: in spite of all his- 
toric associations and her assertions that outside her there is no 
church and no salvation, Rome had by her terrible apostasy be- 
come a heterodox body, “Israel after the flesh” in the Gospel dis- 
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pensation. But this did not mean that the Catholic Church, “Israel 
after the Spirit,” had disappeared from the face of the earth. What 
the Apostles “received from His {Christ's} mouth . . . the same 
goes on from them, from the Apostles to us, through right bishops, 
ministers, and preachers, as they have received from the Apostles” 
(WA 43.404.40). Here is Luther’s idea of Apostolic Succession: 
the swccessio of the pure Gospel continuously preached and handed 
down from age to age by faithful preachers. “So today,” Luther 
continues, “the Pope has the name of Church. We have not. But 
we know that we are the true Church, for we have the Word, Sac- 
rament, Keys which Christ left behind Him, not that they might 
serve Our powers or our desires in this life, but that they might 
ptepare us for the Advent of the Son of God” (WA 404.35 f.6). 
I have spoken about “catholicity” not only because Luther (and 
with him the Church called after his name) is so often charged 
today with the archheresy of apostasy and with the consequent sin 
of dividing the Western Church, but also because the relation of 
Word and Sacrament to the unity of the Church is the only approach 
to church unity that Lutheran theology can recognize. In the Lu- 
theran view there is no Church without Word and Sacraments. 
Without agreement in the doctrine of the Gospel and in the admin- 
istration of the Sacraments, there is no unity in the Church. This 
conviction is set forth for all the world to see in the Seventh Article 
of the Augsburg Confession: 
The Church is the congregation of saints in which the Gospel is 
rightly taught and the Sacraments are rightly administered. And 
to the true unity of the Church it is enough to agree concerning 
the doctrine of the Gospel and the administration of the Sacra- 
ments. Nor is it necessary that human traditions, that is, rites and 
ceremonies instituted by men, should be everywhere alike. 


Lutherans believe that church unity discussions must concern 
themselves with achieving a united understanding and a common 
use of God’s Word and Sacraments. All else is irrelevant. Article 
VII of the Augustana is the central factor in effecting Lutheran 
unity in Great Britain as well as anywhere else. 


I 
If we are to focus our attention on those factors which do affect 
our striving for Lutheran unity in Great Britain, it may be well, 
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at the outset, to eliminate those things which do mot belong to the 
true unity of the Church. 

The basic Article before us states: “Nor is it necessary that 
human traditions, that is, rites and ceremonies instituted by men, 
should be everywhere alike.” Regardless of the weight placed upon 
“human traditions” by Anglicans and Romanists in ecumenical 
discussions, our Confessions declare them to be completely irrele- 
vant. “Just as the dissimilar length of day and night does not in- 
jure the unity of the Church,” the Apology says, “so we believe 
that the true unity of the Church is not injured by dissimilar rites 
instituted by men” (Ap. VII, 33). As Edmund Schlink cautions in 
his Theologie der lutherischen Bekenntnisschriften (p.279), “tradi- 
tions,” “rites,” “ceremonies” refer not only to the holy days and 
festivals of the church calendar but to the whole area of liturgy 
and church government. The unity of the Church is the unity of 
faith, agreement in the Word and Sacraments. To arrogate liturgy 
or constitution as if these were factors effecting our possible unity 
is to commit what is among Lutherans the cardinal error of mixing 
Law and Gospel. Barthianism notwithstanding, Christ is no new 
Lawgiver. The Gospel does not set forth “a spiritual polity which 
our Lord has taught us in His Word,” as the Calvinist Belgic Con- 
fession teaches. These are adiaphora, or Mitteldinge, in which the 
New Testament allows, and the Church must insist upon and claim, 
perfect freedom. No man or group of men may dare to command 
anything concerning which Scripture is silent and thus violate that 
liberty for which Christ paid His precious blood. 

We dare not, of course, forget the Reformation rule: in statu 
confessionis nihil est adiaphoron. Under certain circumstances, 
adiaphora become matters of principle. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, Frederick I of Prussia, dismissing doctrinal dif- 
ferences as secondary, sought to unite Lutherans and Calvinists by 
forbidding polemic sermons and removing from Lutheran churches 
vestments and crosses which he considered to be “Roman remnants.” 
It was this same misguided ruler, by the way, who sought a Prot- 
estant union on a larger scale on the basis of the Anglican Book 
of Common Prayer. A German translation of the Prayer Book 
was, in fact, used for many years in the Lutheran Court Chapel 
of St. James in London and in the Chapel Royal in Berlin. But 
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that was as far as this particular “papering over the cracks” got. 
“Rites,” “ceremonies,” and “traditions” need not be alike for the 
unity of the Church. Therefore the fact that some of us wear black 
gown and Beffchen and others cassock, surplice, and stole has no 
theological importance whatever for our future Lutheran unity. 
As Dr. Kramm points out in his Theology of Martin Luther (p.73), 
Luther deliberately wore different vestments in his two churches 
and hesitated to print his Wittenberg liturgy lest the “unalterable” 
Roman Mass be replaced by the “unalterable” liturgy of Witten- 
berg. The many kinds of church orders or constitutions repre- 
sented among us have nothing to do with the problem of estab- 
lishing “true unity” among us. The fact that we have no central 
administration nor even uniform systems of government in the 
various national groups is no real factor to be dealt with in our 
unity discussions, neither mow nor—if God gives us a united 
Church — after. Once there is agreement in Word and Sacrament, 
there is “true unity,” however many different outward organiza- 
tions we may be. Organic unity may follow upon this inner unity 
if thought desirable. And then, any form of church government 
is permissible which, in the words of Augustana V, provides for 
“a ministry of teaching the Gospel and administering the Sacra- 
ments.” Nor do our diverse languages and backgrounds constitute 
any real problem for unity. We cannot build church unity on the 
basis of a common language. This is so obvious that I need do no 
more than state it. Language or nationality does not divide the 
Church. Nor does it unite it, no more than does the one tongue 
of the Roman Mass in any way affect the conflicting and contra- 
dictory teachings that find shelter in the Roman Church. 
Certainly, it does not follow that since agreement in these ex- 
ternals is not a condition for church unity, that they are therefore 
unimportant or that uniformity in them is of no value. The same 
Apology that underlines the statement that human traditions need 
not be everywhere alike goes on to say: “It is pleasing to us that, 
for the sake of tranquillity, unity, and good order, universal rites 
be observed” (Ap. VII, 33). The whole of the Tenth Article of 
the Formula of Concord is devoted to “Church Rites.” As Lu- 
therans we ought to retain the same sense of balance as do our 
Confessions on these outward matters, especially with regard to 
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liturgy. That the ritual and vestments of our churches have been 
affected in various ways by the waves of pietism, rationalism, and 
Calvinism through which they passed is undoubted. That they 
can benefit by liturgical research it would be foolish to deny. On 
the other hand, to turn back the hands of the liturgical clock 400 
years or 1,000 years and to insist that what took place in the great 
monastic churches of the Middle Ages is the only proper form of 
service for our small people’s churches of today is an utterly un- 
Lutheran emphasis. Liturgy, language, and government are im- 
portant, and we shall continue to study and to discuss them at our 
meetings, but basically they are adiaphora and hence do not come 
into primary consideration when we discuss the possibility of unit- 
ing our churches in Britain. 
II 

What, then, are the factors which must be considered in unity 
discussions? Since Augustana VII defines the Church as “the con- 
gregation of saints in which the Gospel is rightly taught and the 
Sacraments are rightly administered” and Augustana V defines the 
office of the ministry as “the ministry of teaching the Gospel and 


administering the Sacraments,” it is certainly pertinent to examine 
the relation of the Church to the means of grace. 

It has been said: “Protestantism is the Church of the Word, and 
Catholicism is the Church of the Sacraments.” Whatever truth 


there is in this generalization, the Lutheran Church is emphatically 
the Church of both Word and Sacraments. These, according to 
Lutheran conviction, are the dynamic and living means of grace, 
through which the living Christ creates the Church and keeps it 
alive until He comes again. The Church lives because her Head 
and Savior is active in her by the power of His Spirit through Word 
and Sacraments. Apart from the means of grace, there is no Church. 
The Apology says that “the Kingdom of Christ exists only with 
the Word and Sacrament” (Ap. IX, 52). “God’s Word cannot 
be without God’s people, and God’s people cannot be without God’s 
Word” is an axiom with us as it was with Luther. “The Church 
of God is present wherever the Word of God is spoken,” Luther 
says, “whether it be in the middle of the Turk’s land or in the 
Pope’s land or in hell itself” (WA 43.596.38). “For,” he con- 
tinues, “it is the Word of God which builds the Church. .. . 
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Where that is heard, where Baptism, the Sacrament of the Altar, 
and the forgiveness of sins are administered, there hold fast and 
conclude most certainly that there is the house of God and that 
there is the gate of heaven” (WA 43.596.38). 

Luther’s remark leads to certain important and necessary obser- 
vations regarding the terms “visible” and “invisible” Church. The 
Church is, according to Augustana VII, die Versammlung aller 
Gliubigen, the gathering of all believers. But no man can look into 
another’s heart to see whether he is a believer. Hence we agree 
with the Reformer that “the Church is invisible and is recognizable 
by faith alone” (WA 4,189.17). The Church is the body of Christ, 
which, of course, no human eye can see. Therefore the Church 
is an article of faith as is God Himself. We confess our faith in 
both in exactly the same words in the Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds: 
“I believe in God. ... I believe in the holy Christian Church.” 
But this does not mean that Lutheran theology spiritualizes the 
Church away into an abstraction or into a mere idea. “You have 
insultingly taken me to mean that I would build a Church as Plato 
builds a state that never was,” Martin Luther cried (WA 7.683.9). 
No, the Church is a reality. It is alive and present, here and now. 
Not only does it exist, but it can be recognized and found upon 
earth in the spoken, audible Word and in the visible Sacraments. 
The Church has, as the Apology says, “outward marks so that it 
can be recognized, namely, the pure doctrine of the Gospel and 
the administration of the Sacraments in accordance with the Gospel 
of Christ” (Ap. VII, 5). Or again to quote the Apology: “We 
are speaking not of an imaginary Church, which is to be found 
nowhere, but we say and know certainly that this Church, wherein 
saints live, is and abides upon earth. ... And we add the marks: 
the pure doctrine and the Sacraments” (Ap. IV, 20). So the 
Church is invisible, but the marks which unfailingly declare her 
local existence are visible. 


But this does not mean that there are, so to speak, two churches: 
(1) the visible Church, larger in number and leading into the 
other; (2) the invisible, the real and inner wna sancta; or, in 
the language of Pietism, two concentric circles: the larger circle, the 
visible Church, and within, the smaller circle of true believers, the 
ecclesiola in ecclesia. Placing the “visible” and the “invisible” 
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Church into such an antithesis is again a mixing of Law and Gospel 
and is foreign to Lutheran theology. Luther himself used the term 
“invisible” in reference to the Church frequently, but, as far as 
modern research can establish, “visible” only once in all his writings. 
Seventeenth-century theologians brought in this terminology from 
the outside to repudiate the extravagant Roman claims of Bellar- 
mine, who stated that the true Church was the Church of Rome, 
as visible and tangible a gathering of men as the people of Rome 
or the kingdom of Gaul or the republic of Venice. The way in 
which these terms are used today in Reformed discussions — 
and sometimes even among Lutherans—runs the danger of spir- 
itualizing the wna sancta into an utterly otherworldly abstraction 
and of externalizing the “visible” Church into a completely mun- 
dane religious society. 


But unless we use this antithesis “visible” and “invisible,” how 
can we describe the paradox that in those places where the one 
holy, catholic, and Apostolic Church is being created and sustained 
by the preaching of the Gospel, there may be hypocrites as well as 
true saints, unbelievers as well as believers? For Christ clearly says 


that there are tares among the wheat and speaks of good and bad 
fishes caught in the net (Matt. 13:25; Matt. 13:47). Nor do the 
Lutheran Confessions labor under an illusion in this matter. The 
Article following the one before us confesses that although “the 
Church properly (ecclesia proprie dicta) is the congregation of saints 
and true believers, nevertheless . . . in this life many hypocrites 
and evil persons are mingled therewith” (CA VIII). This distinc- 
tion between “Church in the proper sense” (ecclesia proprie dicta) 
and “Church in the improper sense” (ecclesia large dicta) is a valu- 
able and a safe one. “Although,” as the Apology says, “they are 
members of the Church,” such unrepentant sinners are not the 
Church, but are “members of the kingdom of the Devil” (Ap. VII). 
“The Church, properly so called,” the Apology continues, “is the 
congregation of saints, who truly believe the Gospel of Christ and 
have the Holy Ghost.” “The Church in its wide sense embraces 
good and evil . . . the wicked are in the Church only in name, not 
in fact” (Ap. VII). It is in this wider sense that the New Testa- 
ment refers the term e&h/ésia (Rev. 2:12) to include certain heretics 
who were members of the congregation at Pergamos but certainly 
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not of the wna sancta. Church, in its improper sense, includes all 
those who use the Word of God and receive the Holy Sacraments, 
whether they believe or benefit by them or not. And since such 
an organization of professing Christians is external and visible, then 
in this sense we may say such a church is “visible.” But even in 
such a gathering the true believers are known only to God and 
hence remain invisible to men, though we may be sure that the 
invisible Church is there because the means of grace are used. In 
the proper sense, however, there is but one Church, and that is 
and must remain invisible. 

To sum up. The Church is the congregation of believers. It is 
created through, and cannot exist without, Word and Sacraments. 
The Church is invisible, yet no Platonic dream of the other world, 
but exists in this world and is recognizable through the visible 
and audible means of grace. The ecclesiastical organizations upon 
earth, since they include unbelievers and hypocrites, may be termed 
“visible” churches, using the word “church” in an improper sense. 


Ill 


From this fact proceed a number of consequences vital to ecu- 
menical discussions. 


First of all, it is obvious that such discussions are not concerned 
with the unity of the wna sancta. The invisible Church zs one 
Church. It is the unity of all those who believe in Christ, “the 
whole household of God” (Eph.2:19), the “whole family in 
heaven and earth” (Eph.3:15), the multitude gathered from out 
of “every kindred and tongue and people and nation” (Rev. 5:19). 
It is the community of all saints, living, as the Apology says, “here 
and there in all the world, in various kingdoms, islands, lands, and 
cities, from the rising of the sun to its setting, who have truly 
learned to know Christ and His Gospel” (Ap. VII, 20). All these 
Christians together, though they may not know one another, already 
have “one faith, one Baptism, one God and Father over all”; and 
though they may not feel nor see this unity, nevertheless stand 
before God as one communion of believers. This unity has been 
created by the Holy Spirit through the means of grace. The unity 
of the invisible Church is and always has been an established fact. 
It is not something which must yet be achieved by men. “Is Christ 
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divided?” Paul asks (1 Cor. 1:13). Can His body be divided? The 
unity of the invisible Church is not a factor in our unity conver- 
sations. 

As a consequence it becomes immediately apparent that the 
question of personal faith is not at issue here. Faith is invisible 
to men. We cannot look into each other’s hearts to see whether 
faith is there. That is presuming upon God’s domain. We can- 
not make personal faith the basis for establishing church fellow- 
ship. According to the law of love, we assume that every profess- 
ing Christian, inside and outside the Lutheran Church, has faith, 
but can we base church unity on this assumption of faith? If so, 
how can we restrict such fellowship to those who bear the name 
“Lutheran”? What of the good Christians that are in other denom- 
inations where Word and Sacrament are in use? If the confessional 
principle has any meaning at all, it must be obvious that the ques- 
tion of personal faith does not come into consideration at all. But 
we can hear, and, like Luther, we claim the Biblical right to judge 
a man’s doctrine, the profession of his lips. We cannot read hearts, 
but we can read theological books, hear essays, and listen to a man’s 
words. And if we reject as error what we hear with the clear-cut 
damnamus of the Lutheran Confessions, we are condemning doc- 
trines, not presuming to stand in the place of God and condemning 
persons. Augustana VII does not list faith in the heart as a church 
unity condition; it does not require what is in any case quite im- 
possible, that we determine the state of a man’s heart. It refers us 
to conditions that can be seen and heard: that the Gospel is “rightly 
taught” and the Sacraments “rightly administered.” The inner unity 
of faith is God’s domain, and we can rest assured by His promise 
that it already exists. Our task must be to manifest its correlative 
by our common confession and understanding of what God’s Word 
is and teaches and of what He gives us in His Holy Sacraments. 

The Lutheran Church does not “excommunicate” or unchurch 
all other churches. It does not say: “You are not Christians because 
you are not Lutheran.” It never confuses the wna sancta with the 
Lutheran Church or with other earthly organizations. It has never 
claimed to be God’s only channel of blessing in a world of sinners. 
It recognizes and acknowledges that wherever the Gospel and Sac- 
raments are in use, and even though mixed with error, there are 
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members of the body of Christ. Martin Luther said some very hard 
things about the Church of Rome. “Though the Papacy is the very 
Antichrist, though Rome is worse than Sodom and Gomorrah, yet 
there remain in it Baptism, the Sacrament, the voice and text of 
the Gospel . . . therefore the Roman Church is holy, because it 
has the holy name of God, the Gospel, Baptism, etc.” (WA 40.1). 
Nor did Luther deny the name “Church” to the Schwaermer, but 
conceded that the Church exists “even where fanatical spirits do 
reign, if only they deny not the Word and Sacraments” (WA 40.1). 

Yet Luther repudiated Melanchthon’s appeasement attempt with 
Rome and thrust aside the hand of fellowship that Zwingli offered 
at Marburg. So today the Lutheran Church, though it rejects the 
errors of other churches and refuses the hand of fellowship, never- 
theless goes farther than any other church in really holding that 
the Church of Christ is present in other denominations. Where 
Word and Sacrament are, even though men may have a partial or 
imperfect understanding of them, there is Christ, there are men 
who believe in Him, there is the Church. But the faith which 
unites such believers to Christ and to all other believers is some- 
thing which cannot be seen or perceived by men. Believers within 
the Lutheran Church are by their faith joined together spiritually 
with believers in the Church of England or the Plymouth Brethren 
just as closely as with other Lutherans. But that does not provide 
a basis for fellowship with such bodies. Indeed, if we were to make 
membership in the invisible Church, or personal faith in the Re- 
deemer, the grounds for outward fellowship, where would we start 
and where would we stop? It is impossible to know for certain that 
there is personal faith even in the hearts of those who are very close 
to us. The unity of the invisible Church is not under discussion, 
and whatever we may say or do will not affect that inner relation 
which ties all believers in all Christ-preaching denominations to 
Christ and to one another. 

So we are faced with the unhappy paradox that there is on the 
one hand but one Church, the wna sancta ecclesia, the congregatio 
sanctorum united in one faith, one Baptism, one God and Father 
of all; and yet, on the other hand, there are many “churches” which 
are not onc in the doctrine of the Gospel and in the administration 
of the Sacraments. How is this contradiction of one Church yet 
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many Churches to be solved? One oft-suggested solution says that 
the various Churches are different but equally legitimate expressions 
of the one Truth and the one Christ. The Anglican reunion move- 
ment called this the “branch theory.” Just as a prism breaks up 
a single ray into many different colors, so the one light of Chris- 
tianity manifests itself in the variegated hues of modern interde- 
nominationalism. All are needed to express complete Christianity. 
Another solution suggests that the hope for a united Church must 
be founded on life, not doctrine. The fellowship of Christian love 
and faith overarches all the little differences that theological hair- 
splitters have set up to divide Christianity. Life, not creed, is vital 
and supreme. Doctrinal disagreements are like the poor — we shall 
always have them with us. But if not to be actually ignored, they 
dare not hinder the Churches from coming together. Both these 
views are held in Reformed circles today, and they are not without 
admirers even within what is called “Lutheranism.” That we can- 
not accept these cheap solutions is clear from the fact that both 
of them treat God’s Word as of little account, as something we 
can bargain with and compromise. A confessional Lutheran can 
never yield to overtures in church unity, each group willing to 
surrender something of its conviction in order to reach a common 
result. We cannot negotiate and bargain with what is not ours, 
but God’s truth. Any ecumenicity which by-passes or depreciates 
doctrine is not only dishonest and a betrayal, but it defeats its own 
purposes. The painful experience of church history is that when- 
ever attempts have been made to unite Churches without first estab- 
lishing what is truth and what is error, unity has not been achieved, 
but, what is worse, error has been magnified and multiplied. 
What, then, is the solution? The great article of the Augsburg 
Confession which is before us is perhaps the first attempt in Chris- 
tian history where a Church has defined confessionally what the 
Church is and what is needed for its unity. The Article says 
plainly: “For the unity of the Church it is enough to agree con- 
cerning the doctrine of the Gospel and the administration of the 
Sacraments.” And this consensus consists in the Gospel being 
“rightly taught” or “rein gepredigt” and in the Sacraments being 
“laut des Evangelit” or “rightly administered.” No more than such 
agreement is needed but also nothing less than this. This fact brings 
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the conditions needed for church unity into an area where men 
can see and perceive. We cannot read hearts, but we can hear and 
perceive the profession of lips. If there is agreement in the con- 
fession of doctrine and in the practice determined by that doctrine, 
if we agree in our understanding and handling of the Gospel and 
Sacraments, then we are one Church, and we may have intercom- 
munion and joint worship and work. Indeed, if we establish that 
we are thus agreed, we must enter into complete fellowship with 
one another. It would be sinful separatism to keep aloof for another 
minute. But it is just as plain a teaching of the Holy Scriptures 
and the Lutheran Confessions that where this consensus is not estab- 
lished, we believe it is sinful unionism to worship together as if 
such agreement had been achieved. True unity of the Church is 
unity in the confession of the truth. Fellowship is created by unity 
of faith and not unity of faith by fellowship. 

By way of digression, it ought to be said distinctly and clearly 
what is surely self-evident — that uniformity in theological termi- 
nology is not required. Coming from different cultural and theo- 
logical backgrounds as we do, we may have different approaches 
and different modes of expressing ourselves in doctrinal matters. 
We who come from the theological seminaries of the New World 
are sometimes baffled and perhaps a little suspicious of some of 
the philosophical-theological language that German divinity 
faculties produce. We would prefer the simple language of the 
Bible or the familiar forms of traditional Lutheranism. But none 
has the right to suspect false doctrine simply because terminology 
is used which is foreign to his own background. We must approach 
one another with a will to understand what is meant by what we 
say or write, whether it be in the language of the past or of the 
present. The theological thought forms of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries rightfully hold a place of honor in Lutheran the- 
ology and ought not be lightly cast aside. 


A different matter is that of practice. Sometimes doctrine and 
practice are so separated that it is said that although there must 
be agreement in doctrine because it is divine, it is not necessary in 
practice, since it is purely human. This is an oversimplification 
which cannot be accepted. True, there are many matters of prac- 
tice which lie completely in the realm of adiaphora, in which, as 
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we have already noticed, uniformity is not required. Church rites 
and ceremonies, the form of church government, are left to the 
discretion of men because God’s Word neither prohibits nor com- 
mands concerning these. But there is also a large area of Christian 
practice in which uniformity is obligatory for the simple reason 
that such practice is clearly based on Scriptural truth. Here hearing 
and doing go hand in hand. Refusal to apply a Christian prin- 
ciple to real-life situations is in fact a denial of that principle. “He 
that saith I know Him,” St. John says “and keepeth not His com- 
mandments is a liar, and the truth is not in him” (1 John 2:4). 
Thus, whether or not we use the same hymnal and order of service 
is not a theological factor to be considered for the uniting of our 
Churches. But our practice with regard to open or close Commun- 
ion, Christian burial, our relations to other Churches, are issues that 
we need to face as a necessary preparation for fellowship. And 
this is clearly implied in the Article before us. The Gospel “rightly 
taught” and the Sacraments “rightly administered” certainly include 
not only the doctrine but also the practice. Before we can become 
one Church, we must arrive at agreement not only in how we 
understand the Gospel and Sacraments but also in how we handle 
and dispense them. 

What of the Confessions? Are they factors that affect the real- 
ization of one Lutheran Church in this country? Lutheran theology 
has always permitted the Confessions only secondary authority as 
norma normata, while the Holy Scriptures as norma normans have 
always been regarded as the final and supreme authority. Never- 
theless, the Confessions are still norma normata for every pastor 
ordained into the Lutheran ministry. We have been glad to place 
ourselves under confessional subscription because we are convinced 
that the symbols are a true and clear exposition of the holy Word 
of God. Augustana VII does not of course mention the confessional 
writings as a mark of the Church as it does Word and Sacraments, 
yet what are the Confessions but the Gospel recte doctum and the 
Sacraments recte administrata? Since the Confessions are nothing 
but the consensus de doctrina evangelii et de administratione sacra- 
mentorum of Augustana VII, they are certainly factors to be con- 
sidered in our unity endeavor. 


We often speak of the Lutheran Church as the Church of the 
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Augsburg Confession. May we always look back with pride and 
respect to the Confessions, which gave us our character and strength! 
Ever since Philip Melanchthon there have been two kinds of Lu- 
therans and two attitudes towards the Confessions. You find these 
two streams of Lutheranism reappearing under different names in 
every stage of history since Luther’s death. There is, on the one 
hand, the “peace at any price” policy of Melanchthon, the minimiz- 
ing of doctrine by Pietism, the rationalism of the Aufklarung, which 
finally led right outside Christ and His Bible into virtual paganism. 
There is, on the other hand, the other stream of Lutheranism, the 
school of Flacius, Chemnitz, and Gerhard with “rigid orthodoxy,” 
“ultraconservatism,” but it did retain its positive Lutheran and Chris- 
tian character. Whatever its sins might have been, it remained the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession, standing watch like a sentinel 
over the great truths of the Reformation. Our Church preserves 
its strength and character so long as it stands firmly on the solid 
ground of the Bible and the Confessions. Today Lutheran churches 
are discovering their symbols anew. In the last decades the Con- 
fessions have become alive again in the Lutheran Church in a man- 
ner unknown to other churches. While the Anglicans are trying 
their best to forget and bury their Thirty-Nine Articles, Lutherans 
are suddenly taking a great interest in their historic creeds. Hardly 
a conference goes by without some eloquent and solemn tribute 
to the enduring value of the Book of Concord. What testimonials 
have not been heard on the floor of our conferences here in Eng- 
land! But are the Lutheran Churches of the world still truly con- 
fessional Churches? Have our Churches in Britain a right to the 
name the Church of the Augsburg Confession? What is being 
preached from Lutheran pulpits? What is being taught in confir- 
mation classes? What kind of doctrine is heard on the floor of 
our conferences? Is the pure doctrine of the Bible as set forth in 
the six Lutheran Confessions the living message we are proclaim- 
ing today? Are we willing and ready to accept the clear-cut state- 
ments censuring false doctrine and false practices? Are we ready 
to draw the consequences, to “judge doctrine, to reject doctrines 
contrary to the Gospel,” as the Augustana says? A de iure, official 
subscription to the Confessions at our ordination is good, but it 
must be supplemented and supported by a de facto actual preach- 
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ing and teaching in all our pulpits. We shall never come to be 
a united Church unless we take our Confessions seriously. The 
way to church unity is never around them, but in them and through 
them. The symbolical books of the Lutheran Reformation are 
therefore a vital factor in our unity discussions. 

One question remains. How large a unity is necessary before 
church fellowship can be established? To what extent must there 
be agreement in doctrine and practice? None of us would be will- 
ing to grant that what is called “simple acceptance of Jesus Christ 
as Savior,” so common a formula for interdenominational alliances, 
is a sufficient basis. Is it enough if we agree in the main article of 
the Christian religion? Augustana VII says simply: “It is enough 
to agree concerning the doctrine of the Gospel and the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments.” It does not qualify the amount of agree- 
ment in any way. Can we? Can we, so far as loyalty to God's 
Word is concerned, draw the line anywhere, even at what are called 
“fundamental” doctrines? If all Scriptures are God-inspired, have 
we the right to minimize any clearly revealed teaching of the Bible? 
Surely to confess that the Scriptures teach a certain truth carries 
with it the obligation to believe and teach that truth and to defend 
it against gainsayers. If God has spoken, no man has the right to 
reject or to refuse to believe and teach what He has said, even if 
it be termed a minor or unimportant point. No man has the right 
to ask toleration for the smallest error, and no man has the right 
to grant it. The whole of Scriptural doctrine must be kept free 
from falsification and error. Even for the noble end we have in 
view, there is not a single clearly revealed Bible truth that we 
may surrender or compromise with impunity. In his commentary 
on the words in Galatians “A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump,” Luther says: “Doctrine is not ours but God’s, whose min- 
isters only we are called; therefore we may not change or diminish 
one tittle thereof... . The doctrine ought therefore to be, as it 
were, a golden circle, round and whole, wherein there is no breach; 
for where there is the very least breach, the circle is no longer 
complete. . . . This place therefore maketh very much for us 
against these cavilers which say that we break charity to the great 
hurt and damage of the churches. But we protest that we desire 
nothing more than to be at unity with all men, so that they cleave 
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unto the doctrine of faith entire and uncorrupt. If we cannot obtain 
this, in vain do they require charity of us. Accursed be that charity 
which is preserved through the loss of the doctrine of faith. . . . 
Therefore, when they make this matter of so little account, they 
do sufficiently witness what store they set by the Word of God. 
Which if they did believe it to be the Word of God, they would 
not so trifle with it, but would hold it in high honor, and with- 
out any disputing or doubting they would put their faith in it, 
knowing that one word of God is all, and all are one. Likewise 
they would know that one article of doctrine is all, and all are 
one, so that if one is set aside, then little by little all are lost” 
(WA 40.2.47). One of Luther’s deepest convictions was that one 
point in doctrine is more important than heaven and earth. 

Whether one day we shall have one Lutheran Church in Great 
Britain, God only knows. But we know that we shall not arrive 
at a God-pleasing unity by glossing over differences or by agree- 
ing not to criticize one another’s views when they contradict each 
other. We know that there is but one way to our desired end: that 
as Christian brothers we go back to the Holy Scriptures there to 
find harmony in Word and Sacrament. We know that through 
these means of grace the Lord Jesus is present among us and by 
His Holy Spirit is building up among us the communion of saints, 
the company of sinners justified by the faith of the Son of God. 
We know that with all our discussions we can never ourselves 
create the unity for which we have striven and prayed these past 
years, but that it must be God who will grant this blessing as a gift 
of His grace. May His Holy Spirit lead us through our discussions 
in these days and in all our future meetings to a deeper under- 
standing of His holy Word and His blessed Sacraments that we 
may find ourselves one Church with one faith, one Baptism, one 
God and Father of all. So be it. God grant it. 


London, England 





Essays on the Inspiration of Scripture 


URING the winter of 1954 a group of students of Concordia 
LD Seminary, St. Louis, requested a discussion of the doctrine of 

the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures with greater scope than 
that possible in the classroom. There was no question whether the 
Scriptures should be regarded as the sole source and norm of faith. 
The chief questions of the students centered in the extent to which 
the Scriptures themselves and the Confessions of the Church teach 
a doctrine of Verbal Inspiration and what the function of that doc- 
trine is. 

The late Dr. Frederick E. Mayer addressed a large gathering of 
students to initiate the extended discussion. The next stage of dis- 
cussion involved the presentation of a symposium of papers and dis- 
cussions under the moderatorship of the undersigned, on three class 
levels: senior, junior, and first and second year together. Nearly 400 
students participated in a total of six hours of discussion. The sym- 
posium was first presented to the staff of the Seminary and discussed 
by it. 

While prepared for a particular purpose, the essays appear to be 
of a type useful for the perusal and information of our readers and 
are herewith presented. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


The Position of the Church and Her Symbols 


Of its candidates for Holy Ordination and of its college and 
theological seminary professors, The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, along with the other synods of the Synodical Conference, 
requires only an affirmation that the canonical books of both Testa- 
ments are the inspired Word of God and the only infallible rule 
of faith and practice (The Lutheran Agenda {St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, n.d.}, pp. 106, 123). 

But in its official pronouncements — as well as in various ap- 
proved, in part even quasi-authoritative, publications of recent 
date, such as The Abiding Word (1947), the late Dr. Theodore 
Engelder’s The Scripture Cannot Be Broken (1944), A Short Ex- 
planation of Dr. Martin Luther's Small Catechism (1943), and 
Dr. John Theodore Mueller’s Christian Dogmatics (1934) — The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod stands committed to 4 doctrine 
of Verbal Inspiration. Part I of The Common Confession says: 
“Since the Holy Spirit by divine inspiration supplied to the holy 
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writers content and fitting word, therefore we acknowledge the Holy 
Scriptures in their entirety as the inspired Word of God.” Part II — 
still unadopted — explicitly refers to the Holy Scriptures as “God's 
verbally inspired Word, that is, God moved men to write what He 
wanted recorded in the words which He wanted employed” (Pro- 
ceedings of the 42d Regular Convention {St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1953], pp. 503, 513). The strongest declaration to 
date is still that of A Brief Statement (1932), which calls Verbal 
Inspiration “not a so-called ‘theological deduction,” but a tenet 
“taught by direct statements of the Scriptures, 2 Tim. 3:16; John 
10:35; Rom. 3:2; 1 Cor. 2:12.” It goes on: “Since the Holy Scrip- 
tures are the Word of God, it goes without saying that they con- 
tain no errors or contradictions, but that they are in all their parts 
and words the infallible truth, also in those parts which treat of 
historical, geographical, and other secular matters, John 10:35.” 
(Doctrinal Declarations {St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1936}, p. 42.) 

The more or less immediate source of all these formulations we 
find in Dr. Francis Pieper’s Christliche Dogmatik, Vol.1 (St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1924), where he rejects Realinspira- 
tion and Personalinspiration in exclusive favor of Verbalinspiration, 
“because the Scriptures, of which ‘being inspired’ is affirmed, con- 
sist not of items of subject matter nor of persons, but of written 
words” (p.262). Thus the “Verbal Inspiration” affirmed within 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod is not absolute, but is 
deliberately defined, delimited, and determined by the statements 
of the Sacred Scriptures and by the fact of the inescapably verbal 
character of the Sacred Scriptures, as well as by the explicit rejec- 
tion on the part of our Church’s spokesmen of all mantic, ecstatic, 
mechanical, and dictation theories of inspiration. 

We have thus to differentiate this type of Verbal Inspiration 
from the Verbal Inspiration of the “Hard-Shell” Baptists, con- 
temporary Fundamentalists, and such sects as Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
It is true that there has been some popular assimilation of our view 
to that of Reformed Fundamentalism. This has come about partly 
through an uncritical use of theological materials originating among 
the latter and partly through our undiscriminating choice of polem- 
ical targets during the era of the Fundamentalist-Modernist con- 
troversy among the Protestant denominations; frankly, this assimila- 
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tion needs to be corrected. It is also true that we can trace both 
positions back to the developed Augustinian-Gregorian opinion 
held in the late medieval Western Church. But the history of 
both is quite different. Reformed Fundamentalist Verbal Inspira- 
tion crystallized the literalism, the legalism, and the Biblicism 
inherent in historic Calvinism, and it did so in antithesis to the 
scientific rationalism of the nineteenth century. It is characterized 
by a tendency to absolutize the authority of the Sacred Scriptures 
severed from the authority of their Divine Author and to identify 
its own literalistic interpretations with the truth of the divine 
revelation. 

On the other hand, the Verbal Inspiration affirmed within The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod reflects here as at other points 
a revived seventeenth-century Lutheran orthodoxy modified by 
Pietistic influences; it was formulated in conscious antithesis to the 
religious empiricism of the Schleiermacher tradition. Pietism was 
at many points a reaction against Orthodoxy, but in this article 
conservative Pietism tended to reinforce the Orthodox position. 
In turn the inspiration doctrine of the second and third generation 
of Orthodoxy received its particular point and emphasis in the 
framework of the general polemic against George Calixt, but it 
can hardly be said to have received any really novel elements 
thereby. Earlier Orthodoxy, exemplified by Blessed John Gerhard, 
does not stress the “verbal” aspect in its description of the mode 
of inspiration; nevertheless, the concept for which “Verbal Inspira- 
tion” has become the accepted theological shorthand symbol among 
us is as clearly there as it was in the theology of Calvin, in the 
Tridentine decrees, and in every school of pre-Reformation Scho- 
lasticism. If there was one point of universal agreement among all 
of these aside from the nude assertions of the Ecumenical Creeds, 
it was the authority, the inspiration, and the inerrancy of the Sacred 
Scriptures. It is not surprising, therefore, that we do not have an 
explicit article on the Sacred Scriptures in the Lutheran Symbols. 

The difference between the theologians of Orthodoxy and the 
Symbols is that the former deal with the locus de Scriptura Sacra 
reflectively, abstractly, and philosophically — after all, they were 
Schoolmen and systematicians — while the Symbols deal with the 
implicit doctrines of inspiration, authority and inerrancy in an 
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existential and functional way, without the use of philosophically 
refined technical terms, such as Verbal Inspiration, perspicuity, and 
sufficiency, and without a two-way equation between the Scrip- 
tures and the Word of God. 

Thus the Apology (Pref 9) describes Holy Writ as “the Scrip- 
ture of the Holy Ghost,” contrary to which the adversaries have 
condemned the tenets (sententias) of the Evangelical party with- 
out refuting them by Scripture passages (scripturas). But the classic 
prooftexts for Verbal Inspiration are almost significantly neglected 
in our Symbolical Books. 2 Tim.3:16 is quoted twice (FC SD 
VI 14; XI 12), 2 Peter 1:21 once (SA III VIII 13), the others 
not at all. 

The Apology (IV 107) asserts in a practical way the perspicuity 
of Scripture by professing astonishment that the adversaries are 
not moved by so many Bible passages which clearly attribute justi- 
fication to faith. 

The Large Catechism (Sacrament of the Altar 75) similarly 
asserts the veracity of Holy Writ by saying that if you cannot feel 
the sinfulness of your flesh, you ought to believe the Scriptures, 
which will not lie to you, inasmuch as they know your flesh better 
than you do. In the same way the Formula (SD Summ 5) ascribes 
to a peculiar grace of God the restoration of the truth of His Word 
through the faithful ministry of the eminent man of God, Dr. Lu- 
ther, in these last times in contrast to the darkness of the abomin- 
able Papacy. 

The Sacred Scriptures are to the Lutheran Confessors the source 
of doctrine. In contrast to merely patristic authority, the Smalcald 
Articles (II II 15) set up the invariable rule: “The Word of God 
shall establish articles of faith and no one else, not even an angel.” 
The Augustana (Pref 8; Epilog to XXI 2; XXI 4 German) and 
the Apology (I 2; II 32.42; IV 5.166; XII 16; et passim) appeal 
to the Sacred Scriptures as a whole as well as to individual passages 
as final authority. The “summary and generally accepted concept 
and form” that the Formula (SD Summ 1) regards as essential for 
basic and firm agreement in the Church is to be drawn from the 
Word of God. The prophetic and apostolic Scriptures of both 
Testaments are “the pure, limpid fountain of Israel” (FC SD 
Summ 3). 
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The same Scriptures are also the only certain rule, according to 
which all teachers and teaching are to be judged and evaluated 
(ibid.). The title page of the Book of Concord describes the ex- 
planations of the Lutheran position contained in the Formula of 
Concord as being based in God’s Word as the only standard (Récht- 
schnur). The Formula (Ep Summ 7 ) adds other descriptive names: 
Judge (Richter), rule (Regel), and touchstone (Probierstein). The 
Scriptures occupy a thoroughly unique place, above all post- 
Apostolic writings — which are merely witnesses to the mode in 
which the doctrine of the Prophets and Apostles were preserved 
(Ep Summ 2). The Formula finds this position vindicated by 
Psalm 119, “Your Word is the lamp of my feet and a light on 
my way,” and by St. Paul to the Galatians, “If an angel were to 
come from heaven and preach something else, he shall be anathe- 
matized” (FC Ep Summ 1). 

The Formula (SD II 25—28) asserts in connection with the 
doctrine of free will that the ability to understand the Scriptures 
comes only from the Holy Ghost and that man does not natively 
possess it. This statement is followed by one of the longest catenas 
of proof in the Symbols —no fewer than 25 Bible passages one 
after the other, plus a quotation from St. Augustine — after which 
the Formula continues: “This doctrine is founded in the Word of 
God.” Blessed Martin Luther (Large Catechism Baptism 49) 
proves the propriety of pedobaptism by pointing out that he and 
others who were baptized in infancy are people who obviously 
have the Holy Ghost and can by the grace of God interpret the 
Scriptures and know Christ. (Justus Jonas asserts in his German 
translation of the Apology that the doctrine of justification serves 
pre-eminently to clarify the right understanding of the whole Sacred 
Scriptures {IV 2 German].) 

To summarize: Without using the term “verbal,” the Lutheran 
Symbols appeal to a Bible composed of the prophetic and apostolic 
Scriptures of both Testaments which is in all its parts and as a whole 
inspired by the Lord and Life-Giver, who spake by the prophets; 
which is the source and norm of all doctrine; which is truthful and 
clear on all matters of revelation; and for the full understanding 
of which Baptism and the gift of the Holy Ghost are necessary. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 
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The New Testament View of Inspiration 


“Verbal Inspiration” may not be the best conceivable formula- 
tion of the doctrine of Scriptures, being subject, like all dogmatic 
formulations, to incrustation and misunderstanding. All dogmatic 
formulations, “Verbal Inspiration” included, suffer by comparison 
with the bright, plastic, vivid, and dynamic word of the Bible 
itself. But, it should be also noted, the doctrine of the verbal in- 
spiration of the Scriptures is, like any other true doctrine of the 
Church, an act of thanksgiving and adoration. The fact that this 
doctrine, like every other doctrine, has at times received a dry and 
overintellectual formulation does not call into question its basically 
doxological character. (The fact that men have made swine of 
themselves on the fruit of the vine does not cancel or call into 
question the fact that the good Creator, God, gave wine to make 
glad the heart of man or the fact that our Lord will drink it with 
us “new” in His Father’s kingdom.) Verbal Inspiration is the 
Church of God’s response to the condescending God, who has by 
His Holy Spirit revealed Himself to man, i.e., has offered Himself 
in Christ Jesus for personal communion with man — and personal 
communion with man involves verba, words. 


I. INSPIRATION IN GENERAL 


A. When the Church speaks of the inspiration of Scriptures, 
it is taking seriously and acknowledging gratefully the witness of 
Jesus and His Apostles to the inspiration and authority of the Old 


Testament. 
1. Jesus 


One need hardly labor the proof for Jesus’ wholehearted assent 
to the Old Testament. He neither criticized the Canon of His con- 
temporaries nor questioned their implicit trust in its authority (John 
5:39; 10:35); and He stated in the strongest possible terms the 
irrefragable validity of the words spoken by the Law and the 
Prophets. (Matt.5:17f.: “Think not that I am come to destroy 
the Law or the Prophets, I am not come to destroy but to fulfill. 
For verily I say unto you: Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or 
one tittle shall in no wise pass from the Law till all be fulfilled.” ) 
His language is saturated with Biblical thought and Biblical im- 
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agery; it lives in Him with such an immediacy that even His dying 
prayer is clothed in the language of Psalm 31. He repels the 
satanic temptation to misuse His Messianic office with gegraptai 
(Matthew 4); His via crucis is marked out for Him by Scripture 
(Matt. 26:24,54); and not the least of the gifts of the Risen One 
to His own is this, that “He opened their understanding that they 
might understand the Scriptures” (Luke 24:45).— “The Bible 
is for Him a direct and immediate Word of God... . It is for 
Him the book in which He finds His God and in which God pres- 
ently speaks to Him. For in it He hears His Father's voice, and it 
proved the strong weapon, sword, and shield of His life.” 


2. The Apostolic Kerygma 


If there is anything certain about the “primitive kerygma,” it 
is the fact that it rang, in all its forms, with kata tas graphas (1 Cor. 
15:3,4). What Luther said of Peter at Pentecost — Der Mann 
steckt voll Schrift—can be said of the whole early kerygma and 
didache of the Apostles. “This is that which was written by the 
Prophet Joel”; “To Him bear all the Prophets witness”; “Philip . . . 
began at the same Scripture and preached unto him Jesus” (Acts 
2:16; 10:43; 8:35). No one in the early Church ever had an 
“uninterpreted” history of Jesus; the early Church knew only a Jesus 
whose life was framed, formed, shaped, and illumined by Scripture. 
When the Apostles wished to show that the whole life, work, and 
death, especially the death, of Jesus was God’s will and work, God’s 
revelation and God's gift, they did so by pointing to the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures and Jesus as their fulfillment. And in this they 
were true witnesses of their Lord. 

The Apostolic writings reflect this characteristic of the kerygma 
faithfully. One example from Paul may serve for many. He actually 
parallels Scripture and God: “If Abraham were justified by works, 
he hath whereof to glory; but not before God. For what saith the 
Scriptures?” (Romans 4:2, 3.) 

B. When the Church speaks of Inspiration, it is taking seriously 
and gratefully acknowledging the promised Paraclete and His gifts 
and the fulfillment of the promise at Pentecost and in the lives, 
words, and writings of the Apostles. 


1 P. Feine, Theologie des Neuen Testaments, p.21. (Translation my own.) 
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When Jesus promised the Counselor to His own, the Paraclete 
who would not so much replace Him as complete His presence, 
He promised them a Divine Presence who would remind them of 
all that He had said, would teach them, lead them into all truth, 
and glorify the Christ who sent Him (John 14:26; 16:13). 

C. When the Church speaks of Inspiration, it is taking seriously 
and acknowledging gratefully our Lord’s unique and unrepeatable 
gift of the Apostolate as the foundation of His Church. This Apos- 
tolate was all that He achieved before the Crucifixion, and the 
re-establishment and confirmation of the Apostolate was His chief 
work in the forty days between the Resurrection and the Ascension. 
By the Apostolate the “once” of Jesus the Christ, the “once” of 
the Incarnation, becomes for the Church which has the Apostles 
in their writings the continually valid “once for all.” (Historically, 
the Apostles gave the Church of Christ two things: (a) the Old 
Testament Christocentrically understood, and (b) their witness to 
Jesus as the Christ. The one was a book, the other became one.) 


II. VERBAL INSPIRATION 


A. In speaking of Verbal Inspiration the Church is taking seri- 
ously and acknowledging gratefully the fact that Jesus and His 
Apostles lay stress on the very words of God’s elder revelation in 
the Old Testament. 

Jesus, in meeting a charge which struck at the very center of 
His claim and therefore at the basis of His mission and work, 
a charge which denied His deity and His veracity, “staked His argu- 
ment for the rebuttal of the most serious allegation that could be 
brought against Him upon the brief statement drawn from Psalm 
82:6. It is this appeal to Scripture that is the pivot of his whole 
defence.”* Paul, in Galatians 3:16, lays stress on the fact that 
Scripture (Gen. 12:7; 13:15; 17:7; 22:18; 24:7) employs a singu- 
lar collective instead of a plural designation for the descendants of 
Abraham, and that, too, in a highly Christological context. 

B. The Church, in speaking of Verbal Inspiration, is taking 
seriously and acknowledging gratefully the fact that the Jesus who 
in the days of His flesh “began to do and to teach” (Acts 1:1) 


2 John Murray, The Infallible Word, pp. 24, 25. 
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continues to do and to teach by His Holy Spirit through men who 
are witnesses who must speak of what they have heard and seen, 
men who for this task of thus speaking receive power from on 
high, men who are by the Pentecostal gift of the Spirit enabled to 
declare the great deeds of God. “We have received . . . the Spirit 
which is of God, that we might know the things that are freely 
given to us of God. Which things also we speak, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” 
(1 Cor. 2:12, 13.) 

C. When the Church speaks of Verbal Inspiration, it is taking 
seriously the fact that the Holy Spirit (the personal, inward, and 
creative working Presence of God in the hearts and minds of men) 
does not annihilate or reduce to insignificance what is human 
(a man’s history, character, temperament, mind, language, words) 
but transfigures and employs it. The gift of prophecy is no less 
a gift of the Spirit for being in the form of words that engage the 
understanding of the speaker and address the understanding of the 
hearers; it is for that very reason a greater gift than speaking with 
tongues (1 Cor. 14:15-19). The Spirit can work in ecstatic utter- 
ance, too; but that is not predominantly or even characteristically 
His working. He works, not in some vague region beyond or be- 
hind words, but in and through words, personally, for He is a teach- 
ing Spirit. 

It is often said that Verbal Inspiration does not take due cog- 
nizance of the human aspect of the Biblical writings. Some pro- 
ponents of Verbal Inspiration have no doubt been guilty of that, 
but the fault does not lie in the terms or in the basic intention of 
the doctrine. Schlatter* has pointed out: “If the Spirit is kept 
separate from the words of the Apostles, He is kept separate from 
the conscious life activity of those who had God’s work to do; for 
they do this work by the Word. Thereby the Spirit would be sep- 
arated from their work and from their intercourse with men, since 
this is done by word. But since the Spirit calls and empowers the 
messengers of God for their ministry, His gift to them consists in 
the Word.” 


D. When the Church speaks of Verbal Inspiration, it is taking 


3 Hilfe in Bibelnot, 1, 216. 
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seriously and gratefully acknowledging the sane and healthy realism 
of the Bible, which draws the line between word and deed less 
sharply than our thinking does;* which remains conscious of the 
incalculable power of words and of the dread responsibility involved 
in their utterance (Matt. 12:37; James 3). The Bible knows no 
mystic flight from the word to the thought behind the word. Even 
the Sacraments are not “wordless mysteries.” They are given con- 
crete significance by words. They speak and are spoken of. The 
Bible does not, of course, conceive of words apart from the living 
context of living, happening reality, a fact which ought to be re- 
membered in both the exposition and the criticism of Verbal In- 
spiration. 

Only in an age like ours, when words have been taken out of 
the living texture of men’s morally responsible lives, in an age 
that has cheapened, secularized, and degraded words unmercifully, 
an age in which a man takes neither his own nor the other man’s 
words seriously, where words have lost their accent of eternity, 
where we just “say things” — only in such an age is it conceivable 
that theologians should grow coy and bemused about verba. Since 
it takes words seriously, the Bible has no romantic aversion to the 
book as such. One can hardly imagine the Apostles getting exer- 
cised over the reproach that theirs is a “book religion.” Christ 
took a book in the synagog and found therein the living voice of 
God to pronounce His Messianic claim to the people of Nazareth 
(Luke 4); and it is a remarkable fact that just those three books 
of our New Testament which speak most explicitly of Christ as 
God's living Word to mankind (John, 1 John, Apocalypse), speak 
most unabashedly about words, sayings, commandments, and attach 
great solemnity to the act of writing (John 20:31; 21:25; 1 John 
1:1-4; Rev. 1:3; 1:19; 22:18, 19). 

“Verbal Inspiration” speaks of that mighty condescension of 
God whereby He in living, personal, and dynamic presence among 
and in men spoke His Word in the words of men whom He chose, 
shaped, and endowed, thus creatively restoring the words of men 
to the primordial power, adequacy, and truth with which He endued 


4 “The Word of God is the speaking or significant side of His work,” 
G. S. Hendry in Richardson, Theological Word Book of the Bible, s. v. “Revela- 
tion,” p. 197. 
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them at the Creation, when He made man in His image, for com- 
munion with Himself. This act of God makes men’s words His 
very own, the potent and inescapable vehicle of His revelation, the 
means whereby He confronts men in His grace in Christ. This 
grace, which comes in His inspired words, is therefore real, divine 
grace, really offered; and it spells life or death as it is accepted or 
refused. M. H. FRANZMANN 


Inspiration and Authority 


Our Confessions state that Scripture alone is the source and 
norm of doctrine and life. Both terms “source” and “norm” imply 
an authoritative status of Scripture, especially if we take the term 
authority in the wider meaning which it has in the Latin word 
auctoritas: auctor. 

What is that authority? 

There are false views regarding the nature of this authority. 
They are found also among some who accept the verbal inspiration 
of Scripture; for example, the Fundamentalists, inasmuch as they 
do not properly distinguish Law and Gospel. It is not an authority 
of external compulsion. It is not a buckling under a code of rules 
which is spelled out in words and to which I submit because of 
a coercive fear. 

Such an external authority is also involved if I submit to it merely 
from the compulsion of reasoning. If only the rules of logic and 
purely intellectual processes convince me that Scripture is true and 
obligatory, then I still have set up a false authority because I operate 
with a coercion which is foreign to Scripture. Obedience to any 
such form of external authority is still in the realm of unbelief 
because “perfect love casteth out fear” (1 John 4:18). 

Scripture becomes a source and norm for me by that authority 
which releases me from every human and demonic compulsion. 
It is the authority of the obedience of faith. (Rom. 1:5; 16:25f.) 
This faith is not the result of obedience to human laws nor the 
dictates of the human mind. It is a new creation, a new and free 
life in Christ, engendered by the Holy Spirit through the message 
of Jesus Christ, the Savior from the power and dominion of sin, 
death, and the devil. The object of my faith is the Incarnate Word, 
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the Incarnate Son of God. That faith may have been created in 
me before I could read a word of Scripture, but when I go back 
to Scripture from which that creative message came, I find that 
it, too, makes Jesus the object of my faith: “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved” (Acts 16:31). 

By that faith is born the new man who delights in the Savior 
and in being like the Savior, who rejoices in doing what the Savior 
wants. Progressively the new man strives to emulate the Object 
of his faith, who said: “My meat is to do the will of Him who 
sent Me” (John 4:34). All expressions and manifestations of that 
faith are motivated by His words: “If ye love Me, keep My com- 
mandments” (John 14:15). New powers, new attitudes, and a new 
obedience are operative. Such a faith liberates from all coercion; 
it liberates from the dominion of men who “teach for doctrines 
the commandments of men.” In that faith freedom and obedience 
are no longer opposite poles of an antithesis, but freedom and 
obedience progressively become a synonymous and an all-pervad- 
ing unitary power. 

This obedience of faith therefore has no self-imposed or man- 
made limits; it is an all-out surrender of self to the Savior and 
His will. It does not boggle at or sense a foreign compulsion 
when the Savior says: “Be ye perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect” (Matt.5:48). The Savior is not a task- 
master when He lays down as the requisite of discipleship: “If ye 
abide in My Word, then are ye My disciples indeed, and ye shall 
know the truth” —no compulsion “because the truth shall make 
you free” (John 8:32). That faith is eager to follow His directions 
in finding the revelation of Himself when He said: “Ye search 
the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life; and they 
are they which testify of Me,” and adds His condemnation of those 
who will not seek Him thus: “And ye will not come to Me that 
ye might have life” (John 5:39,40). The believer who knows 
that his faith in his Savior is the result of the proclamation of the 
Gospel expressed in the words of Scripture, will in the free obedi- 
ence of this faith return to Scripture as the source of his faith and 
find in Scripture the norm of the content of that faith, also a norm 
of what he believes regarding Scripture itself. 

At this point we should not forget, however, that the obedience 
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of faith never reaches perfection. By faith Christ dwells in me, 
but never to the extent that I succeed in giving Him complete 
occupancy. Always the old Adam tries to reclaim possession, and 
to the extent that he is not crucified in a life and death struggle 
he succeeds. When he succeeds, and to the extent that he does, 
the obedience of faith to the testimony and words of Scripture also 
is impaired. Understanding Scripture as a source and norm is, 
therefore, an unending daily growing in faith and sanctification. 
Again this is not essentially an intellectual process, but an experi- 
encing of the truths of faith in Scripture in ever-increasing clarity, 
a rejoicing in every newly discovered glory of its revelation. 

This unceasing immersing of one’s self in the testimonies of 
Scripture will result in growth of faith and consequently will help 
to overcome problems and doubts that disturb the imperfect and 
immature faith. Thus it will open up ever wider circles of what 
has been called the Christocentricity of Scripture. The center — 
what Luther called: was Christum treibet — may at first appear 
to be a very small and circumscribed circle of passages, especially 
in the Old Testament, but its circumference will expand as we 
grow in understanding the Savior’s word that all Scriptures testify 
of Him. I may have difficulty and I may never succeed in fully 
understanding how whole, apparently “peripheral” books, such as 
Judges or Esther, or how the incidentals of Paul’s overcoat and 
scrolls are radii that have any connection with that center. But 
as I ponder in faith the unfathomable depths of the revelation of 
Scripture in its very heart (John 3:16), as I desire the sincere milk 
of the Word that I may grow thereby, I grow very humble; I be- 
come more fully aware that the horizons of my faith are very cir- 
cumscribed and that my understanding of its truth is very limited. 
If Jesus said that all of Scripture speaks of Him, I will not want 
to say: No, it can’t be. How many intellectual and spiritual giants 
after a lifetime of intensive study and meditation have not con- 
fessed: “I find that I have merely dipped from the ocean of divine 
revelation in Scriptures by thimblefuls”? 

That same growth in spiritual understanding as the result of 
the obedience of faith will help us to solve what appear to be con- 
tradictions or inaccuracies in the statements of Scripture. { readily 
admit that I am still confronted with problems for which I have 
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no rational or logical solution. I know that I have some answers 
that the believers did not have fifty years ago, and I also know 
that new problems have arisen as a result of recent investigations. 
But the basic question is: How do I approach these problems and 
questions? With what do I harmontze in principle these apparent 
contradictions? Do I begin at the center, the heart of the Gospel, 
in which by faith I hear God speaking to me, and endeavor from 
that point to find the congruence of all its parts, or do I begin 
from a point outside this faith with a purely rational approach to 
these problems and make my ability to understand and harmonize 
these statements intellectually the sole criterion of true and false? 
This does not mean the denial or exclusion of the powers of the 
mind which enable me to engage in textual, historical, and exe- 
getical studies. But it does presuppose the functioning of an in- 
tellect which has been converted, which stands in awe before that 
infallible Word upon which, as its center, rests my faith in Christ 
Jesus, my Savior. Am I doing violence to my intelligence when 
I confess that at this stage, now, I don’t perfectly understand all 
the parts of the whole in which I find the mystery of the Gospel, 
when mysteries surround me also in God’s revelation in nature 
regarding which the wisest confess: “Ignoramus”? No, because 
I have the promise of my Savior: “The Spirit will guide you into 
all truth” (John 16:13). 

But we must not overlook the fact that Scripture zs an authority 
of compulsion, an exousia, which, in an absolute way, compels, 
threatens, convicts. It speaks in this authority above all to the 
unbeliever whether he acknowledges it or not. But I, the believer, 
need Scripture in this aspect of its authority also because the obedi- 
ence of my faith is not perfect, because my hold on the Christ in 
me has to contend day by day with the clutch of the devil in me, 
with the old Adam in me, “that when I would do good, evil is 
present with me” (Rom.7:21). The authority of Scripture is the 
norm which condemns in an absolute way, whether heeded or not, 
any and every thought, word, and deed which emanates from that 
evil source which is still present in me; in other words, every lapse 
into the disobedience of unbelief. It is the norm by which I can 
decide whether I am listening to the Christ in me or the old 
Adam in me. Whatever is left of unbelief in me is subject to the 
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threat and conviction of that authority of Scripture which brings 
me God’s Law as the condemnation of sin. By this authority of 
Scripture I stand condemned whenever Satan or the old Adam 
lures me from the obedience of faith into unbelief, which begins 
in the heart as do murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false 
witness, blasphemies; indeed also blasphemy, the sin of unseating 
God and His authority, of contradicting God in His revelation, of 
saying, “Yea, hath God said?” I need the authority of Scripture 
because, like Paul, I would not know that lust is sin “except the 
Law had said: Thou shalt not covet” (Rom.7:7). I would not 
know what the unbelief and sin of false teaching is but for Scrip- 
ture which says: “If any man preach any other Gospel . . . let him 
be accursed” (Gal. 1:9). Have I progressed beyond the need of 
the words of Scripture to condemn sin in me? Certainly not, see- 
ing that the Savior Himself, when Satan tempted Him to blasphemy 
and false doctrine, took recourse to Scripture and with it as a live 
weapon overcame temptation by saying three times, “It is written.” 


But let us return to the authority of Scripture as a norm and 
source of doctrine which I accept in the obedience of faith. 


The words of Scripture are the source from which I heard and 
hear the message of Jesus, my Savior. God has spoken, and He 
speaks to me from Scripture. Can I help returning to that source 
as a norm for everything that I believe regarding what God has 
done to save me and to make me wise unto that salvation? Scrip- 
ture does say something about the origin of its words of life. What 
it says involves a miracle as unfathomable to the human mind as 
my confession: I believe that Jesus Christ, true God and true man, 
is my Lord. The words of Scripture are the words of men and the 
Word of God. 2 Peter 1:20,21: What men said “moved by the 
Holy Ghost” is identified with “the prophecy of Scripture,” the 
Word in its written form. In the Scriptures “God,” or “the Holy 
Ghost,” has spoken “through the Prophet,” “through the Prophets,” 
“through the mouth of David,” “through the mouth of His holy 
Prophets.” The result is the /ogia theou (Rom.3:2). What God 
spoke through the Prophets (Heb. 1:1,2) is identified with what 
is written, and the risen Savior told the disciples that all the written 
things must be fulfilled (Luke 24:44). 
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An explanation of this miracle should not be attempted. This 
miraculous interpenetration of the divine and the human defies 
any human analysis. But because of this auctoritas (“authorship” ) 
the words of Scripture are sufficient to accomplish their purpose: 
to make me wise unto salvation. 

The authority of Scripture also plays a part in determining my 
fellowship with other Christians. To the Romanist and the Re- 
formed alike we say: “I accept the words of Scripture “This is My 
body.’” This does not mean that every Roman Catholic and every 
Reformed Christian will be lost. Some will be saved in spite of 
their aberration from Scripture. Thus there will no doubt also be 
in heaven those Christians who do not accept the verbal inspiration 
of Scripture. In fact, there will be many there who lived before 
there was a Bible in existence or who never read a word of the 
Bible after it had come into existence. But is not what Scripture 
says about the Holy Eucharist just as decisive for my obedience of 
faith as what Scripture says of itself? Those who know Scripture 
and reject its self-testimony may be saved by the mercy of God 
in spite of this disobedience. But the rejection or neutralizing of 


the teaching of Scripture is the result of indifference to God’s Word, 
and this is sin. 


In conclusion may I take occasion to remind ourselves that God 
has not revealed everything to us in Scripture. The deus revelatus 
remains the deus absconditus, but His revelation is sufficient to tell 
me how I, who have rebelled against God, am saved from the 
eternal death of my self-effected separation from Him and how 
I can again become His child in an eternal reunion with Him. 
The same is true of God’s revelation in the Incarnate Son. We still 
look forward to His completed revelation in the clouds of heaven 
and upon the throne of His glory. Then we shall see Him face 
to face and shall no longer have need of faith nor of Scripture. 

In the meantime let us seek to know Him better by faith as He 
is revealed to us in Scripture. On our pilgrimage through life on 
the paths of that Word, the experience of Jacob will be repeated 
in us. Again and again we shall say: “Surely the Lord is in this 
place, and I knew it not. How dreadful is this place! This is none 
other than the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven!” 
(Gen. 29:17.) WALTER R. ROEHRS 











Translating the Gospels 


A Discussion Between 
Dr. E. V. RIEU 
and the REV. J. B. PHILLIPS 


(EDITORIAL NOTE: The appearance of new versions of the Bible in modern 
languages has again focused attention on the art of translation. We are grateful 
to the British Broadcasting Company for permission to print this interview 
of two famous British scholars. It affords us a glimpse into the translator's 
workshop and touches on some fundamental problems. Just as a difference of 
opinion on some issues between the two translators comes to the surface in 
the discussion, so the reader will want to reserve his judgment on some points 
of view that are expressed. The interview was held on December 3, 1953.) 

REv. E. H. ROBERTSON: Among the many modern translations of 
the Bible, two, which are in fact only translations of the Gospels, 
have aroused very wide interest; and we have the two translators here 
in the studio, and I want to ask them some questions about the way 
they translated the four Gospels. Doctor E. V. Rieu was already well 
known to us as the editor of the Penguin Classics; more especially as 
a lucid translator of Homer. He came to the Gospels from the Greek 
of Homer. And in his introduction he says this of the language of 
the Gospels: “It has changed much in the thousand years since Homer 
wrote. If one comes from the study of the earlier classics straight to 
New Testament Greek, one experiences the sort of shock that Doctor 
Johnson or Jane Austen might have received had a copy of a modern 
novel been put in their hands. Diction, grammar and syntax all under- 
went modification and loosening. But the language is still Greek; still 
beautiful; simpler than that of Plato and Demosthenes, but still charged 
with untranslatable subtlety.” The other translator is J. B. Phillips, 
the vicar of St. John’s, Redhill; already well known to us from his 
translation of the Epistles in the New Testament, Letters to Young 
Churches, as he called them. His comment on the language of the 
Gospels is: “We face a queer paradox; that the earliest and most 
reliable accounts of the life of the very Son of God himself, were 
written in a debased language, which had lost its classical beauty.” 
Two very different translators. On the one hand, a layman, a classical 
scholar, who wishes to put into English something of the character 
of these Greek documents. On the other hand, a clergyman, a pastor 
who is anxious to make the New Testament intelligible to his people. 

Perhaps we can best begin with a very simple question: Why did 
you translate the Gospel? Perhaps you would answer that first Doc- 
tor Rieu. 
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RIEU: My business or publishing reasons were these. Penguin Books 
some years ago undertook to make a complete translation of the Bible, 
and Sir Allen Lane asked me if I would be the general editor, a task 
which I undertook, not exactly with alacrity, but with a sense of great 
honour. Unfortunately for us, shortly after that event, we discovered 
that a Committee of the Protestant Churches in the Kingdom had 
been appointed to arrange for a complete new translation of the Bible, 
and so we dropped the Penguin scheme. But in subsequent discussions 
it was decided that we might rescue at least one chestnut from the 
fire, and Penguin Books asked me whether I thought I could under- 
take the translation of the four Gospels, as an independent effort, and 
directed largely, though not exclusively, to those people who might 
not be so much impressed as members of the Church by an authorita- 
tive version. I said I would have a look and see if I could do it, and 
after a month or two I decided to undertake the task. 

Now, my personal reason for doing this, was my own intense desire 
to satisfy myself as to the authenticity and the spiritual content of the 
Gospels and, if I received any new light by an intensive study of the 
Greek originals, to pass it on to others. I approached them in the 
same spirit as I would have approached them had they been presented 
to me as recently discovered Greek manuscripts, rather like the Old 
Testament manuscripts which a year or two ago were found in that 
cave in Palestine. That is the spirit in which I undertook my task, to 
' find out new things. May I add one little story? My son, who is a lay 
reader, when he heard that his father had undertaken this tremendous 
task, made a rather amusing remark. He said: “It will be very interest- 
ing to see what Father makes of the Gospels. It'll be still more inter- 
esting to see what the Gospels make of Father.” 


ROBERTSON: Now, what about you, Mr. Phillips? Why did you 
translate the Gospels? 

PHILLIPS: Well, really my story goes back to the days of the blitz 
when I was in London and in charge of a fairly large youth group. 
I'd always found the Epistles particularly inspiring and full of spiritual 
help, but these young people quite plainly couldn’t make head or tail 
of them in the Authorized Version; these were not for the most part 
church young people at all. And when during the blackout I attempted 
to while the time away by reading to them from the Authorized 
Version, quite honestly they— they couldn’t make any sense of it 
at all. So in a very small and amateur sort of way I began to trans- 
late them from the Greek, simply in order that they might understand 
them. I think I began with Colossians. And then I had a bit of luck, 
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because something prompted me to send a copy of Colossians to C. S. 
Lewis, whose works I at that time was greatly admiring. And he wrote 
back those most encouraging words: “It’s like seeing an old picture 
that’s been cleaned. Why don’t you go on and do the lot?” Well, 
I took his advice, and I did eventually translate all the Epistles, and 
they were published as “Letters to Young Churches.” Well, then 
I began to get letters from people from various parts of the world 
saying: “Well, why don’t you go on and do the Gospels?” But I felt 
a little diffident about this because, although people wouldn’t much 
mind my paraphrasing Paul and James and John, they might very 
well object to my paraphrasing what might be the actual words of 
Christ Himself. People as a rule regard the Gospels as very much 
more sacred than the Epistles. 

However, I pressed on with my task, but with a certain amount of 
misgiving, and that is really the reason—it was a sort of pressure 
from people outside who had enjoyed the Epistles and said: “Why 
don’t you do the same for the Gospels?” 


I do so agree, if I may put it in here, with what Doctor Rieu has 
said about making one’s ——I won't say making one’s mind a blank — 
but disabusing one’s mind of the Authorized Version or any other 


version that one has in mind. I also tried to forget about everything 
I'd ever read in the way of translation, or indeed of interpretation, 
and to read the Greek documents on their own merits, let them strike 
me with their impact, if they had any impact, as something I'd never 
seen before. Of course, one can’t altogether succeed in this, but I did 
try to do it. Well, that very briefly is how it started with me. 


RIEU: I entirely agree that that is the only real way of doing it. 
One can come back afterwards and read other people and find out 
one’s own mistakes. But, tell me, did you find the change of style 
from St.Paul to the Gospels very marked? Or do you feel that all 
are written in the same Greek, but in what I venture to call the Gospel 
style of Greek? 


PHILLIPS: Well, there is—at least I think there is—a very great 
difference. Paul, who wrote most of the Epistles, is so dynamic, so 
fiery, so excited, so moving very often. And I don’t know, of course, 
but sometimes I wonder whether he read through his letters again 
before dispatch. Sometimes I seem to think he didn’t. But the Gospels 
are much more self-conscious. I don’t in the least mean that they are 
stilted or artificial, but they are conscious compositions. Therefore, 
though I would be very far from saying they are static, there is a dif- 
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ference; they are much more like very, very impressive still pictures, 
while St. Paul’s Letters are moving, moving very often at a high speed 
and very much charged with emotion. Emotions in the Gospels are 
those produced by very beautiful and very moving pictures. That's 
the sort of difference I think I noticed. 

ROBERTSON: Could you tell me what you meant just now when 
you spoke about a Gospel style? 

RIEU: I was thinking of the general similarity of manner in which 
each of the Evangelists, including John, expressed themselves. But of 
course each of them has his peculiarities, and in some there are marked 
changes of style. Luke’s Preface, for instance, consists of a single long 
and well-constructed sentence in formal Greek, after which he at once 
drops into the Gospel style, with its Semitic flavour. John’s Prologue 
is equally distinct in style and rhythm from his narrative. I’ve also 
noticed that the three Synoptists, when recording Christ's prophecies 
in Passover Week, all adopt a new style, which one might call the 
apocalyptic style. I wonder if Mr. Phillips felt the same thing. 

PHILLIPS: Yes, I certainly did feel it. There’s a strange sense in 
all the Synoptics when you come to the apocalyptic passages, of enter- 
ing an entirely different world. I think myself it is less marked in Mat- 
thew because he is writing all the time with one eye on the Hebrew 
Prophets. But take St. Luke, for example — the passages struck me as 
a sudden change of key. The warmth and spaciousness and humanity 
are suddenly overwritten by this urgent and, in a way, rather frighten- 
ing element. I don’t mean that they sound false to the ear, but simply 
that it is like another man talking. I don’t know how to account for 
it, but I would agree with Doctor Rieu that there is a definite apoc- 
alyptic style. And while I don’t deny the truth of the apocalyptic pas- 
sages, I must say that this change of key or colour, or whatever it is, 
is so marked and so sudden that it is a real embarrassment to the 
translator. 

RIEU: The odd thing is that John in his Gospel does not use this 
style, perhaps for the simple reason that he does not give us these 
prophecies. But this I think constitutes no reason for thinking that 
he did not write the Apocalypse itself. In my view the apocalyptic 
style grew side by side with the Gospel style and was ready made for 
any Christian writer who had an apocalyptic message to deliver. 

ROBERTSON: One question: when you were translating the Gospels, 
had you, Doctor Rieu, already worked out careful principles of trans- 
lation? 
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RiEU: Yes. When I came to the translation of the Gospels, I had 
already, through a good deal of practice in translating, equipped my- 
self with at least one very general principle, the lodestar of the trans- 
Jator’s art, I call it, and that is the principle of equivalent effect; the 
idea being, that that translation is the best which comes nearest to 
giving its modern audience the same effect as the original had on its 
first audiences. Just to illustrate that, may I use a rather crude example 
from modern French? French novelists often represent married couples 
as calling each other mon chou, which I don’t think would strike 
a Frenchman as funny at all. If you translate that into English by 
the words “my cabbage,” you're going as far as possible as you can 
from the principle of equivalent effect. In fact, you’re making the 
English reader think the Frenchmen are silly, which is the last thing 
that you should do. Well, when I came to examine the history of 
Biblical translation, I found that no such principle had been followed 
through the ages. Take first the great Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Old Testament, which we call the Septuagint. That was translated into 
highly Semitic Greek. Then take the Vulgate. When the Gospels and 
the rest of the Bible came to be translated into Latin, we find St. Jerome 
practically inventing a Latin for the purpose, a Latin which is very 
charming, but differs enormously, even from the standard Latin of his 
day; still more, of course, from the Latin of Cicero. It comes to this: 
the translators of the Bible have been influenced, almost to the present 
day, by religious rather than literary considerations. And the result 
is that, even in the Authorized Version, we have very often too literal 
a translation to produce equivalent effect. I can best bring that home 
to you by one or two examples. Take Luke 17:8. The Authorized 
Version represents our Lord as telling a parable in which a master 
says to his slave: “Make ready wherewith I may sup.” Now, I am 
quite sure that nobody in 1611, or in any other period of English, 
would have used those words. The Greek is colloquial and abrupt; 
it’s perfectly easy to translate. I render it by: “Get something ready 
for my supper.” And I see that Mr. Phillips says: “Get my supper 
ready.” The only point I have against him is that he’s left out the 
word “something,” which is in the Greek. Another example, from 
Luke 21:13. This is really a better one because it comes in a more 
important passage. The Authorized Version has: “And it shall turn 
to you for the testimony.” Now, I defy anyone who doesn’t know his 
Gospels very well to understand this immediately, on the first reading. 
But it isn’t really very difficult. What it means, if I may again quote 
my translation, is: “That is your opportunity. Then you can declare 
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your faith.” Mr. Phillips, if I may quote him, says: “This will be your 
chance to witness for Me.” His rendering is shorter than mine; there 
I give him best, though again I can point out that the words “for 
Me” are a little addition of his own. One more example, from Luke 
21:15. In the Authorized Version our Lord says: “With desire I have 
desired to eat this Passover with you.” Now, the words “with desire 
I have desired” are not English and never have been. The idiom is 
not even Greek. It is one of Luke’s bits of Semitic Greek, going straight 
back to the Hebrew. And here we're all justified in abandoning the 
phrase, however hallowed it may seem. I render it: “With all my heart 
I had desired. . . .” Mr. Phillips says: “You do not know how I have 
longed... .” There’s not much to choose between these two renderings. 

If you're going to apply the principle of equivalent effect, you've got 
to examine very carefully the style, the spirit, and the meaning of 
your original. And I soon came to the conclusion that people are 
wrong who tell you that the Greek of the Gospels is a debased lan- 
guage. It’s different from classical Greek, but “debased” is the wrong 
word. In the first place, it was the best language available to the 
Gospel writers, and they use it to the best possible effect. Secondly, 
though it was loosened in syntax and grammar, I should talk of natural 
development rather than debasement. But diction alone is not all that 
counts; and when I talk of the Gospels as “supreme works of literary 
art,” I’m thinking rather of the skill with which their very miscel- 
laneous contents were put together that I think is a work of consum- 
mate art. Then again we have to consider whom they were written for. 
I came to the conclusion very soon that they were writen, not for 
the man in the street, whose existence I do not really believe in, but 
for the man in the congregation, and that we must not write down 
to him, that he will not thank us for writing down to him. There is 
good reason for thinking that the original audience of the Gospels 
found them just as difficult as we do; and if therefore we paraphrase 
or lower our standard of English in order to make things crystal clear 
to the so-called man in the street, we're going beyond our job as 
translators. 

Our Lord used a terse literary and often paradoxical style; and to 
show you what a bad thing it is to lower our standard in the desire 
to make everything even clearer than He did, I take an example from 
Mark 8:35: “The man who chooses to save his life will lose it.” 
I have seen an attempt to translate that by the banal expression: 
“Whoever plays for his own safety is lost,” which incidentally is not 
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only a very— what shall I say—street-corner piece of English, but 
breaks all the rules of translation. 

To sum up, the Greek Gospels are unique, both in their spiritual 
content and as works of a literary art. They are majestic, and I think 
we must strive to convey this effect in the best contemporary English 
at our command, and never to write down. Nor must we forget one 
thing, which I’ve not yet mentioned, and that is the rhythm that runs 
through all of them. I was deeply impressed by that, and in my attempts 
to reproduce it, I found the best way was to read my translation aloud, 
and, when I'd read it aloud once, to read it aloud again, to competent 
critics sitting by me with pencils and notebooks in their hands, ready 
to shoot at me when Id finished. 


PHILLIPS: Yes, I find myself very largely in agreement with your 
principles, of course, particularly with that last one about reading it 
aloud. I think my long-suffering family and friends put up with 
a great deal in hearing it read again and again. Perhaps I might out- 
line some of my own principles, many of which will be found, I think, 
in agreement with yours. I do so agree with this principle of produc- 
ing equivalent effect. I think I'd only like to comment this, that in 
a sense I look upon a translator as a kind of liaison officer between 
what was written long ago and the people of today. On the one hand 
he’s got to try and understand the Greek that was written in the first 
place, but it’s just as important that he should understand the thoughts, 
and the thought forms, of people for whom he is writing today. Now, 
I know that some people think, because they've written to me and 
told me so, that I have thereby lowered the level of the literary quality 
of the Gospels; I don’t really honestly think that’s so. The examples 
they credit to me I think are very unconvincing, but I think it is very 
important to understand the way people are thinking. However, I agree 
with you, Doctor Rieu, there’s no such person as the man in the street. 
When you've been, as I have, a parson for over twenty years, you 
form a sort of composite portrait, as it were—I suppose the result 
of very many interviews with people, conversations, and so on— 
a sort of composite portrait of what many people are thinking. 
There’s no such person as the man in the street, I agree: but there 
is a manner of thought, a sort of shape of thinking which does exist 
among the majority of people for whom I at least was writing. 

Now, there is of course, one very great principle in my writing, 
which I dare say is in yours, too, and that is the avoidance of what 
we commonly call “translators’ English.” This is unfortunately not the 
place perhaps to quote these examples, but I have a most beautiful 
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bunch, which I use sometimes in lecturing, from various people's 
translations, of translators’ English, the sort of English that nobody 
ever spoke in any century at all. The meaning is invariably perfectly 
clear, but nobody ever spoke like that, except perhaps in some of the 
worst type of religious plays. And one of the things my critics have 
looked for is this false note of translators’ English, because the moment 
you strike that note, the game is up; everybody knows this is a trans- 
lation I’m reading. Which brings me onto another point. To me it 
is very important to avoid —what shall I call it—not a holy style 
exactly, but the style of legend. It’s a temptation for those of us who 
have been parsons for years to impart a sort of holy reverent flavour 
to the whole thing. And that we just mustn’t do, at least I don’t 
think so. It’s not there in the original in my judgment. And we 
have to translate in a matter-of-fact style because these are matters 
of fact. Otherwise you get that sense that this is a beautiful story, 
and how lovely it sounds! An effect produced very beautifully by 
the Authorized Version; but that’s not what I’m after. These men were 
writing down things which were actual facts within living memory 
of people, of their contemporaries, and it is important then to get 
across to the men and women of today that these were facts. 

And that brings me to this question of the Greek in which they 
were written, and here I find myself not altogether in agreement, but 
somewhat in disagreement, with you. I did find, when I first came to 
read New Testament Greek after reading the classics, a frightful sense 
of —I was going to say — of being let down. As I said to Mr. Robert- 
son here, it was like having read Shakespeare and then suddenly reading 
the Vicar’s Letter in the parish magazine. I think it’s perfectly in- 
telligible, but it is of course on a lower level. Now, you would claim 
that within the limits of their small vocabulary— it is small — they 
do a brilliant piece of work. Yes, I admit that. I think that is as 
far as I would go in agreeing with you. 


Then one little point perhaps I would like to make, and that is that 
sometimes you have to give a little bit of a paraphrase because of the 
extraordinary economy of phrase by the Gospel writers. You remember 
after the temptation of our Lord in the wilderness for forty days — 
I think it’s in St. Mark’s Gospel—we read: “And He hungered,” or 
“He was an hungered,” as I think the Authorized Version says. Well, 
if you put that into contemporary English: “He was without food for 
forty days and forty nights, and afterwards He was hungry.” It sounds 
funny; it sounds like one of these masterpieces of understatement for 
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which English people are supposed to be renowned. And so I had to 
alter that to: “He felt very hungry,” which doesn’t produce that sense 
of semihumorous anticlimax. And then again we're so accustomed to 
exaggerations in our ordinary speech. I have sometimes, for instance, 
said: “Vast crowds followed Him” when the Greek only says: “Crowds 
followed Him,” because I’m afraid by our modern usage we have de- 
based words; we need to have things somewhat exaggerated and some- 
what underlined in order to make this equivalent effect of which 
I speak. But I think, on the whole, I would agree with you very 
much, and particularly over this matter of producing the same effect 
on the modern reader as was produced in the first case in the minds 
of those for whom the Gospels were first written. 

RIEU: I liked your exposition of your principles. I found it very 
sympathetic. In fact, if you don’t mind my being quite frank, it rec- 
onciled me to a good deal that I had not at first liked in your work. 
As to what you say about the Gospel style, I think you've rather con- 
ceded the position to me when you say that the Evangelists using such 
Greek as was at their disposal, that is, the written and spoken language 
of the day, made a brilliant job of it; that is really all that I meant 
to say. But even if I agree, which I don’t — that the Greek they used 
was debased — but even if it were—if they made a brilliant job of 
it, the result is a work of the highest literary art. 


PHILLIPS: Yes. 
Rieu: As for paraphrase, may I take you up on that point? 
PHILLIPS: Yes, do. Yes. 


Rigu: I think I have got something more to say about that. The 
word is much misused, by the way; it’s often used as a term of abuse 
for very good translation. I should put it in this way, that it’s permis- 
sible only where literal translation is liable to obscure the original 
meaning. I'd go further and say that on such occasions it’s not only 
permissible, but it is imperative, and therefore it becomes good trans- 
lation, and the word “paraphrase” should disappear. 

PHILLIPS: Yes. 

RIEU: Now in the magnificent Prologue of St. John’s Gospel I see 
that whereas I threw up my hands over the Greek word Jogos in the 
first line and simply translated it “word,” you have permitted your- 
self a paraphrase, and you've said—am I right? —“At the beginning 
God expressed Himself.” The worst of paraphrase, particularly in this 
case, is that you are rather committing yourself to it, and much as 
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I was struck with that first line of yours, I didn’t think you'd be so 
happy when later on you say: “So the expression of God became 
a human being.” Perhaps you'd like to say something about that. 

PHILLIPS: Yes. First of all, just a word about paraphrase in general. 
I'm always amused by people who imagine the Authorized Version is 
most literal and sticks very closely to the Greek. There's a wonderful 
example —I think it’s in St. Matthew, in the description of the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord—where the Authorized Version says—and it’s 
a very good sentence — “Even those who were crucified with Him cast 
the same in His teeth.” Well, of course, as you know, there isn’t 
a word about “cast” or “teeth” in the Greek at all. But presumably 
it was a vivid and current expression at the time, and it is indeed 
paraphrase, and there are others. But as you've pinned me down to 
one particular paraphrase in my own version, I would like to justify 
that if I can. The unfortunate thing for us is that “word” is also used 
with a capital “W,” to mean “the Bible” or a message coming from 
God. I always remember asking a girl why she believed in the Bible 
as being inspired by God at all, to which she made the rather naive 
reply: “Well, it says, ‘In the beginning was the Word,” and I think 
that sort of confusion exists in hymns and in prayers, in the Church 
of England anyway, and in people’s minds. I was very anxious to get 
away from that, and so I made this rather bold experiment. I do feel 
today when we talk about “expression” and “self-expression” and “ex- 
pressing oneself,” people do know what you mean; and although 
I would concede you the point that it isn’t quite so happy when you 
come to the words: “So the expression of God” — which has a capital 
“E,” by the way — “So the Expression of God became a human being,” 
yet, in fact, from what people have said to me since the Gospels came 
out, it does mean something. I agree it’s not one hundred per cent 
accurate. I suppose to do that you'd have to stick to the word Jogos, 
which I shouldn't like, and I imagine neither would you. 


RigEu: Oh, no! I don’t think we want Greek words. 


PHILLIPS: I sometimes wonder, Doctor Rieu, whether our critics 
realize what a very difficult task we set ourselves. They criticize this, 
that, and the other— but it means a good deal of headache for us, 
doesn’t it? What I don’t think some of them realize, you know, is 
that we have to come down on one side or the other. A critic or com- 
mentator may say this may mean A or B, or even C or D, but you and 
I have to come down one side or the other. 


RIEu: Yes. 
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PHILLIPS: Unless we're going to overload it with footnotes. I notice 
you make your quotations —I think all quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment — in the form of footnotes? 


RIEU: All that I can, yes. 


PHILLIPS: Yes. Could you perhaps explain why you've done that, 
and then give me a chance to say why I haven't. 

RIEU: Well, the idea came to me when I was arranging for a trans- 
lation of Herodotus. Now, Herodotus is full of passages breaking the 
narrative, which a modern historian would inevitably have put at the 
bottom of the page as a footnote. Well, as you know, the ancient 
Greeks wrote on scrolls, not in volume form, and the footnote was 
really denied to them. It was a device that hadn’t occurred to them. 
Therefore I advised my translator of Herodotus to take advantage of 
that fact and make his narrative consecutive and readable by putting 
quite a number of little passages from Herodotus as footnotes. Now, 
when I came to Matthew and saw the number of occasions in which 
he in particular — though the others do it, too— breaks his narrative, 
sometimes in a very awkward way, by putting in a reference to Old 
Testament prophesy, I thought I'd try the same device. And I've done it. 
But I don’t mean to imply —I think I say so in my Introduction — 
that Matthew’s footnotes as I've given them are unimportant, still less 
to imply that they were unimportant to Matthew. Nor do I think 
that placing them as footnotes leaves them with less importance, 
though I dare say there are some people who skip footnotes. I don’t, 
and I hope our readers won't do so. 


PHILLIPS: I always do at a first reading, which may be one reason 
which put me against your footnotes. I always do skip them. I would 
feel quite happy in the other Evangelists, but not in Matthew, be- 
cause I feel to him they're sort of part of the fabric of his style, like 
the modern novelists’ characters who quote poetry. I've never met 
people in actual life—or very, very rarely —who quote poetry, but 
some novelists have characters who quote poetry. You couldn’t put 
those poems as footnotes without destroying the character created. 
I felt much the same about Matthew, and so, although I didn’t like 
them and I thought he would have been tidier, quite frankly, without 
them, I thought I mustn’t do this; I must put them in; they're part of 
the stuff of Matthew. And then, being ridden by the bogey of con- 
sistency, I thought I must do that all through. 


RIEU: You've left out the whole of the genealogy of Matthew and 
Luke. 
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PHILLIPS: Yes — well, now, I have got a reason for that, because — 
now I’m going to have a shot at you — because you talked originally, 
and I do so agree, about equivalent effect. And I feel one’s got to 
consider here what is the effect going to be on the modern reader, to 
whom we're trying to bring this very precious writing, what's it going 
to be if he sees a string of possibly unknown Jewish names? I can 
quote an instance. We have in the Anglican Marriage Service — the 
old version of 1662—a phrase which says: “As Isaac and Rebecca 
lived faithfully together.” Well, the average modern couple is probably 
querying in their minds: “Who on earth are Isaac and Rebecca, and 
what have they got to do with us anyway?” You see? So I felt that 
though it was important for the modern reader to realize that the 
genealogy of Jesus went back right through Jewish history, the actual 
list of names as such was not important to them. You see — the whole 
idea of equivalent effect, do you see? I mean I’m prepared to admit 
that I may be wrong, but that was my reason for it. 

Did you get the effect (I think I mentioned it in the Preface to 
Letters to Young Churches) that the whole material is extraordinarily 
alive? I think I used there the illustration that it was like trying to 
rewire an ancient house without being able to switch off the mains, 
which was quite a vivid and modern metaphor, I hope. I got that feel- 
ing, the whole thing was alive, even while I was translating. Even 
though one did a dozen versions of a particular passage, it was still 
living. Did you get that feeling? 

RiEU: I won't say I got a deeper feeling . . . 

PHILLIPS: Yes? 


RIEU: ... But I got the deepest that I possibly could have expected. 
PHILLIPS: Yes? 


RiEU: It— changed me. My work changed me. And I came to the 
conclusion, as I said, I think, in my Introduction, that these works bear 
the seal of the —the Son of Man and God. And they’re the Magna 
Carta of the human spirit. 

PHILLIPS: Yes. 

London, England 





From a Child Thou Hast Known 
the Holy Scriptures 


(2 Tim. 3:15) By ARTHUR F. KATY 


able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith which is 

in Christ Jesus,” St. Paul wrote to Timothy, thereby commend- 
ing the knowledge of Scripture from childhood. In order to know 
the Holy Scriptures from childhood, children must have the Scriptures 
presented to them in such a way that they are able to understand them. 
Knowledge is based on understanding. If from childhood we are to 
be acquainted with the sacred writings which are able to instruct us 
for salvation through faith in Christ Jesus, to borrow the wording of 
the revised translation, then it is necessary that the Bible be presented 
to children in such a form that they will at least be able to understand 
the words employed, even though they may not always grasp their 
full spiritual significance. Why is it that one million copies of Elsie 
Egermeier’s Bible Story Book have been printed and sold during the 
last few decades? Is it not because the text and form of our present 
English Bible is often too difficult for a child to understand? Is this 
the fault of the Bible itself, or is the translation to blame in many 
instances, making it necessary for parents and children to turn from 
the Bible itself to various Bible story books written in language that 
a child can grasp? 

Working for a year and one half with both the King James Version 
and the Revised Standard Version side by side in Sunday school 
teachers’ meetings, the writer of this statement has become thoroughly 
convinced that not even the Sunday school teachers themselves in ever 
sO many instances understand the real or full meaning of the K. J. V. 
Bible language, for they have been free to confess their ignorance time 
and again as they found enlightenment by comparing the K. J. V. with 
the R.S.V. We, who have grown up with the K.J.V. and have had 
its words and phrases and constructions explained to us over and over 
again, ofttimes have had not the faintest notion concerning the real 
language difficulties encountered not only by children, but also by their 
elders. Pastors and teachers have taken far, far too much for granted 
when they thought that meanings drilled into them for decades were 
equally understandable to children and laymen, for the latter are na- 
turally reluctant to confess their ignorance. The writer's eyes were 
first opened when he found to his amazement that of nearly a dozen 
junior high school students possessing high I.Q.’s and getting good 
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grades in school not one single one understood the real meaning of 
the word “suffer” in Jesus’ famous word about the little children (Mark 
10:14), and these were catechumens being prepared for confirmation. 
This experience has since been multiplied many times. The following 
list of parallel passages is compiled to demonstrate the validity of this 
contention. 

Of all the portions of Scripture surely one of the most interesting 
also for children is the so-called Passion Story read in our churches 
during Lententide. It should furnish an exceptionally fair sampling, 
for the story of Jesus’ suffering and death is a comparatively simple 
story, better known to children and elders than many other portions 
of Scripture. If children cannot readily understand the phraseology 
of the Passion Story, what hope is there that they can grasp the mean- 
ing of other portions? 

In the following it is taken for granted that most elders know not 
only the story, but also the K. J. V. phraseology quite well, since words 
and expressions have been explained to them over and over again in 
Bible classes and Lenten services. The purpose of this article is to 
examine the wording of the K.J.V. in the Passion Story from the 
standpoint of children who make up a large portion of our congre- 
gation of worshipers. Just how would school children, say 6 to 12 years 
of age, understand the language if they heard the Lenten Story for the 
first time? On the basis of experience some natural childish misunder- 
standings are suggested, some of which might seem a little farfetched, 
yet are actually within the range of possibility. The contrasting K. J. V. 
and R.S.V. words and phrases are arranged in two columns side by 
side, in order to let the reader judge which of the two translations 
children are more likely to understand without much explanation. 


KJV: R..S, V. REFERENCE 

“all ye shall be offended” “you will all fall away” Mark 14:27 
(child: have your feelings (see Note 1) Matt. 26:31 

hurt? ) 

“as He was wont” “as was His custom” Luke 22:39 
(child: “wont”? unwilling? or 

wanted to?) 

Jesus “‘ofttimes resorted thither” “often met there with” John 18:2 
(child: “resorted thither”? ) (see Note 2) 

Jesus “began to be very heavy” “began to be troubled” Mark 14:33 
(child: began to take on Matt. 26:37 

weight? ) 

Jesus “began to be sore amazed” “greatly distressed” Mark 14:33 
(child: “sore”? hurt, angry? 

“amazed”? surprised, _aston- 

ished? ) 
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“exceeding sorrowful” “very sorrowful” Matt. 26:38 
(child: “exceeding”? ) Mark 14:34 

“tarry ye here” “remain here” Matt. 26:38 
(child: “tarry”? ) Mark 14:34 

“stone’s cast” “stone’s throw” Luke 22:41 
(child: “‘cast’’? ) 

“neither wist they” “they did not know” Mark 14:40 
(child: “wist’”’? ) 

“Sleep on now, and take your “Are you still sleeping and Matt. 26:45 

rest! Rise, let us be going!” taking your rest? Rise, let Mark 14:41 
(child: what does Jesus want us be going!” 

them to do, sleep or rise? Or is (see Note 3) 

He perhaps petulant and sarcastic 

at first? hardly) 

“he is at hand that doth betray “My betrayer is at hand” Matt. 26:46 

Me” (one of countless minor 
(heavy construction ) improvements, otherwise 

not listed here) 

they came “with staves” “clubs” Matt. 26:47 
(child: what are staves? barrel Mark 14:43 

staves? shepherd staves? ) 

“he that betrayed Him had given “the betrayer had given Mark 14:44 

them a token” them a sign” 
(child: bus token? ) 

“smote off his ear” “cut off his ear” Matt. 26:51 
(child: ‘smote’? ) 

“then the band” “band of soldiers” John 18:12 
(child: music band? ) 

“Suffer ye thus far!” (says Jesus “No more of this!” Luke 22:51 

when Peter draws sword and (see Note 4) 

others are like-minded) 
(child: just what does Jesus 

mean? Maybe: you have to “take 

it”? up to a certain point? 

“Peter followed afar off” “Peter followed at a dis- Matt. 26:58 

tance” Mark 14:54 


Peter “in” the high priest’s “palace” presents a number of vexing 
difficulties in the K.J.V., all of which the R.S.V. remedies by one 
change. The palace was presumably a rectangular structure, a quad- 
rangle, rooms on all four sides grouped around an open courtyard in 
the center, entered by an entrance or gateway on one side. The K. J. V. 
is responsible for all the confusion below, as is shown in Note 5. 
“Peter followed imto the palace “into the courtyard” Mark 14:54 

. and sat by the fire” 

(child: was the fire im the 
palace? ) 
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“Peter sat without in the palace” “outside in the courtyard” Matt. 26:69 

(child: was Peter without or 
within? how could he be both 
outside. and inside? Or: without 
what? (!) 

“Peter was beneath in the palace” “below in the courtyard” Mark 14:66 

(child: was he?) 

“kindled a fire in the midst of “in the middle of the Luke 22:55 
the hall” courtyard” 

(child: well, here now we 
surely have an inside fire! No?!) 

Are we playing a silly game with the children? a cruel game of 
deception? in none of these four instances meaning what we say? Are 
we here dealing with elusive cubes that won't stay put? How need- 
lessly puzzling is all this for pupil and teacher, who (if he or she 
understands) must annually demonstrate to the former his (or her) 
superior knowledge of these Biblical conundrums! What waste of 
precious time! 

“Peter stood at the door without’’ ‘“‘stood outside at the door” John 18:16 

“made a fire of coals” “made a charcoal fire” John 18:18 
(see Note 6) 

“servants” (at fire) “guards” Matt. 26:58 

(child: domestic help? ) Mark 14:54 
“damsel” “maid” Matt. 26:69 

(see Note 7) John 18:17 
“whither the Jews always resort” “where all the Jews come John 18:20 

(child: “resort’’? ) together” 

(see Note 2) 
“about the space of an hour “after an interval of about Luke 22:59 
after” an hour” 

(typical K. J. V. construction) 

“confidently affirmed” “insisted” Luke 22:59 
“of a truth thou wast” “certainly you were” Luke 22:59 
“thy speech bewrayeth thee” “your accent betrays you” Matt. 26:73 

(child: ?) 

Jesus “held His peace” “Jesus was silent” Matt. 26:63 

(child — hearing but not see- Mark 14:54 
ing spelling: what did Jesus 
hold? piece of what?) 

“rent his clothes” “tore his mantle” Mark 14:63 

(child: “rent clothes”? suit ‘“‘tore his robes” Matt. 26:65 
rental? Or, if “rent” is explained 
as “tore”: tore his clothes, as 
boys tear their clothes [by ac- 
tident] ? “Clothes”? modern 
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clothes: 3-piece suit?). The 
R.S. V. eliminates all these pos- 
sible faulty mental processes, 
which are so needless! 

“guilty of death” 

Here we have an old adult 
complaint: Was Jesus really 
guilty of death, #.e., murder (in 
opinion of the Council) ? 

“they buffeted and smote Him” 

(child: now what does that 
mean? ) 


“they carried Him away” 

(child: did they really carry 
Him? ) 
Judas “brought again the 30 
pieces” 

(child: had he brought them 
once before? ) 
“price of blood” 
Jeremiah’s prophecy: 
“the price of Him that was 
valued, whom they of the chil- 
dren of Israel did value” 


“if He were not a malefactor” 
(child: “malefactor’? ) 
“I find no fault in Him” 
“He answered him to never a 
word” 
(child: to what? ) 
“he questioned with Him in 
many words” 


“Herod was exceeding glad, for 
he was desirous to see Him of 


a long season” 

(child: ?) 
“Herod with his men of war set 
Him at naught” 

(child: ?) 
“for of necessity he must release 
one unto them at the feast” 


“a notable prisoner, Barabbas” 


“whether of the twain” 
(child: ?) 


“deserves death” 
“deserving of death” 


“slapped and struck Him” 


“they led Him away” 
(see Note 8) 


“brought back” 


“blood money” 

“the price of Him on 
whom a price had been 
set by some of the sons 
of Israel” 


“evildoer” 


“I find no crime in Him” 


“He gave no answer, not 
even to a single charge” 


“he questioned Him at 
some length” 

“Herod was very glad, for 
he had long desired to see 
Him” 


“Herod with his soldiers 
treated Him with con- 
tempt” 

“now he was obliged to 
release one man to them 
at the festival” 


“a notorious prisoner, Ba- 
rabbas” 


“which of the two” 
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Matt. 26:66 
Mark 14:64 


Matt. 26:67 


Mark 15:1 


Matt. 27:6 
Matt. 27:9 


John 18:30 


Luke 23:4 
Matt. 27:13 


Luke 23:9 


Luke 23:8 


Luke 23:11 


Luke 23:17 


Matt. 27:16 


Matt. 27:21 
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“J have found no cause of death 
in Him” 

“they were instant with loud 
voices requiring,” etc. 


“called together the whole band” 
(child: instrumental band? ) 
“platted a crown of thorns” 


(child: pressed down hard? ) 


“Pilate could prevail nothing” 


“a tumult was made” 
“willing to content the people” 


“paps which never gave suck” 
“two others, malefactors” 


“two thieves” 


“set over His head His accusa- 
tion written,” etc. 


“the superscription of His accusa- 
tion was written over” 


“parted His raiment” 
“for My vesture they did cast” 
(child: “raiment”? “‘vesture’’?) 


“people stood beholding.” 


(verb used _intransitively; 
period after beholding) 


“done nothing amiss” 


“the thieves cast the same in 
His teeth” 


“gave up the ghost” 
“yielded up the ghost” 
“gave up the ghost” 
“gave up the ghost” 
(child: “ghost”? ) 
“the veil was rent in twain” 


“the veil was rent in the midst” 
(child: “veil”? ) 
“an honorable counselor” 


“I have found in Him no 
crime deserving death” 
“they were urgent, de- 
manding with loud 
cries,” etc. 

“called together the whole 
battalion” 
“plaited a crown of 
thorns” 

(braided, twisted) 
“Pilate was gaining noth- 
ing” 

“a riot was beginning” 
“wishing to satisfy the 
crowd” 
“breasts” 

“two others .. . who were 
criminals” 


“two robbers” 


“over His head they put 
the charge against Him, 
which read,” etc. 

“the inscription of the 
charge against Him read,” 
etc. 

“divided His garments” 
“for My 


” 


cast 


clothing they 


“people stood by, watch- 
ing” 


“done nothing wrong” 


“the robbers also reviled 
Him in the same way” 


“gave up His spirit” 
“yielded up His spirit” 
“breathed His last” 


“breathed His last” 

(see Note 9) 
“the curtain was torn in 
two” 
“the curtain was torn in 
two” 
“a respected member of 
the council” 
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Luke 23:22 


Luke 23:23 


Mark 15:16 


John 19:2 


Matt. 27:24 


Matt. 27:24 
Mark 15:15 


Luke 23:29 
Luke 23:32, 39 


Matt. 27:38, 44 
Mark 15:27 


Matt. 27 :37 
Mark 15:26 
Luke 23:34 
John 19:24 
Luke 23:35 
Luke 23:41 
Matt. 27:44 
John 19:30 
Matt. 27:50 


Luke 23:46 
Mark 15:37,39 


Matt. 27:51 
Mark 15:38 
Luke 23:45 


Mark 15:43 
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“went in boldly and craved the “took courage... and... Mark 15:43 
body of Jesus” asked for the body of 
Jesus” 

“a clean linen cloth” “a clean linen shroud” Matt. 27:59 
“wound it in linen clothes” “bound it in linen cloths” John 19:40 
“as the manner of the Jews is to ‘‘as is the burial custom of John 19:40 
bury” the Jews” 
“rolled a great stone to the door “rolled a great stone to Matt. 27:60 
of the sepulcher” the entrance of the tomb” 

(child: “door”? ) 
“command that the sepulcher be “order the tomb to be Matt. 27:64 
made sure” made secure” 


“the last error worse than the “the last fraud worse than Matt. 27:64 
first” the first” 


“ye have a watch” “you have a guard” Matt. 27:65 

(child: pocket or wrist watch?) 

“setting a watch” “setting a guard” Matt. 27:66 

(child: setting a timepiece? ) 

Here are some 90 references to the Passion Story, mostly in chron- 
ological order. Others could be added, particularly such as contain dif- 
ficult sentence structure. This sampling indicates what may be found 
in the rest of the Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles, and the entire Old 
Testament. By means of the K.J.V. we have tried to keep alive an 
outmoded, archaic, ofttimes obsolete English, no longer spoken nor 
readily understood. Dr. John P. Milton, professor of Old Testament 
at Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., concludes his excellent 
evaluation of the R.S.V. of the O.T. (God’s Word to Men, 30-page 
pamphlet, Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn., 20 cents) 
with the statement: “If anyone reads R.S.V. devotionally . . . he will 
be blessed in his reading. That is my confident judgment from my 
own use of R.S.V. I shall continue to use it, and to urge others to 
use it, because I believe firmly that in spite of criticisms that I my- 
self have voiced God can use it mightily in our day. I have little 
patience with those who would substitute for ecclesiastical Latin an 
ecclesiastical English from the 17th century as the permanent religious 
language of Protestantism. Nor do I have much patience with those 
spiritual voices who would slander everyone with whom they do not 
agree. If such a spirit enters the criticism of R.S. V., it does not reflect 
the spirit of Christ. Whatever imperfections the Revised Standard 
Version may have, it is on the whole an excellent translation which 
glorifies God and our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Why hinder it 
by carping criticism? Why not rather learn to appreciate it and thank 
God for it?” 
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NOTES 


1. “Offended,” “offend,” “offense”: these now obsolete terms are no longer 
understood in their Scriptural meaning, as they were 300 years ago, when 
“ye shall be offended” could well have been understood to mean “you will 
be thrust upon” or “you will stumble and fall” (cp. large Webster on 
obsolete meanings). Our people today invariably connect with “offended” 
the weak meaning “your feelings will be hurt.” But even commentators often 
go no farther than to let the disciples experience a severe jolt to their faith. 
But the R.S.V. does not go too far when it translates “you shall all fall 
away.” Bauer (Worterbuch zum neuen Testament) gives the meaning: “to 
permit oneself to be misled to sin, to fall away,” and renders this passage: 
“you will be misled to sin by relinquishing your faith in Me, or turning 
away from Me.” Chemnitz-Leyser-Gerhard (Evangelienharmonie) paraphrase 
Jesus’ words thus: "Dann wird dahinfallen euer Glaube an mich; von Furcht 
und Unglauben werdet ihr zerruettet werden’; Johann Brenz, Luther’s con- 
temporary and follower, puts it this way: “when they would see what was 
happening to Jesus (taken captive, crucified, put to death), they would lose 
their faith, they would assuredly think: He is mot God’s Son, He is mot the 
Deliverer; He is mot our Righteousness and Life.” Cp. Emmaus disciples: 
“we had hoped” (R.S. V.); Pulpit Commentary: “they would for a time lose 
their faith,” “they would for a time lose confidence and hope in Him” (Mat- 
thew and Mark); Schilder: “all would stumble and fall into unbelief;” 
Phillips: “everyone of you will lose his faith.” 

. The words “resorted” and “resort,” as here used, are not only no longer in 
common usage, but fail to bring out the original meaning of “coming to- 
gether.” Besides, the R. S. V. in John 18:20 otherwise follows a better Greek 
text than the K. J. V. 

. So Moffatt, Goodspeed, and most modern commentators. Bauer (Woerter- 
buch zum N.T.): "Ihr schlaft weiter!” or “Wollt ihr noch immer weiter 
schlafen?”’ 

. Bauer (Woerterbuch zum N.T.): “Lasst ab! Nicht weiter!” 


. The Greek word which the K. J. V. translates “palace” (aulé) really means 
an “open space,” “courtyard”; only by extension can it mean “the house to 
which a yard belongs.” Cp. the English word “quadrangle” (Webster). 
Bauer defines aulé as Hof, offener, umfriedeter Raum am Hause,” and assigns 
this meaning (Hof) to all the passages above, which the R. S. V. translates 
“courtyard.” Bauer allows “palace” or “‘praetorium” (by extension) only in 
Matt. 26:3 and Mark 15:16, where it is so rendered also by the R.S. V. 
(“palace,” or “praetorium”’). 

6. Cp. International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, under “coal.” 


. The same Greek word is here rendered twice with “damsel,” four times 
with “maid.” Bauer: a girl who is a serving maid (or slave). 

. Matthew (27:2), Luke (23:1), and John (18:28) here have “led” and 
“led away.” The term used in Mark can mean “carry away,” but can also 
mean “to forcibly lead away”; Bauer: “gewaltsam abfuebren.” 

. Where the Greek has “spirit” (Matthew and John) the R. S. V. has “spirit”; 
but in Mark (15:37,39) and Luke (23:46) the Greek has, literally “ex- 
pired,” which the R.S.V. properly renders “breathed his last.” 


Shaker Heights, Ohio 
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Outlines of the Hannover Epistles 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
1 CORINTHIANS 12:12-27 


Scripture clearly teaches that Christians are close to their Lord. 
Jesus speaks of His disciples as His servants (Matt. 10:24, 25). 
Jesus is the Shepherd; His people are the sheep (Psalm 23; John 
10:11). Jesus is the Vine; His people are the branches (John 
13:3). 

St.Paul in his striking way speaks of believers as being “in 
Christ.” They are really in the closest possible relationship to 
Christ and to each other. Paul addresses our text to the Christians 
in the church, the body of believers. To the Corinthian church, 
and to all churches, Paul says: 


You ARE THE BoDy OF CHRIST 


I 
The Privilege of This Position (12-14) 


A. God alone can grant the blessing of membership in His 
church, Christ’s body. Christians are baptized by “one Spirit” into 
“one body” (Eph. 4:4,5). God cleanses His people and makes 
them His own (John 3:3,5). “Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God” 
(John 3:5). 

B. God offers His grace through Christ to all: “Jews or Gen- 
tiles .. . bond or free. .. .” His church is open to everyone. Christ 
makes no distinction between race and caste. There are to be 
“many” members in Christ’s body (v.14). Its life is to be strong, 
diversified, rich with the gifts of all who belong. Cf. the preceding 
context (1 Cor. 12:4-11). 

C. Therefore God Himself sets the standards of church mem- 
bership. It is a divine, holy, heavenly fellowship. Christ is our 
Lord and our Life. We are the members of His body. 

774 
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D. Many people think of church membership only in terms of 
belonging to a human fellowship. “I want to join your church 
because I like the people there,” etc. No one really joins the 
church if he puts man or the human fellowship before Christ and 
His body. It is by faith in Christ that one joins the church! If he 
joins merely a human association, he does not really belong to 
his Lord. 

E. Since the church is really Christ's body, we do not join it 
without thought or compromise our position in it in any way. 
Membership in His body is the highest honor we can know and 
demands our full and heartfelt allegiance. Thorough instruction 
in God’s Word should be undertaken before we assume the honor 
and responsibilities of this membership. We must be willing to 
renounce all ties which are inconsistent with our membership in 
His body. (Evil associates, anti-Christian lodges, etc.) Those who 
really belong to the church belong to Christ! What greater honor 
could come to us? 

II 


The Responsibilities of This Honor (15-27) 


A. All fellow members in Christ’s body are equal in worth and 
dignity. Some, indeed, seem to be humbler than others. Cf. the 
vivid picture language of our text with the well-known illustrations 
of the parts of our own bodies. The foot thinks itself lower than 
the hand (v.15). The ear feels inferior to the eye (v.16). Yet 
there would be no body if there were not different members 
(vv. 17-19). They are all necessary and have been placed by God 
so as to make one body (v.20). The living and working organism 
of the body depends on every member. 

B. Therefore let no one member exalt himself over the other 
(vv. 21-24). The seeming superiority of the eye, the head, and 
the “comely parts” is only an illusion. Indeed, the hands, the feet, 
and the less-honored or -known organs in the body are just as 
necessary for life and health. 


C. Every member of Christ’s body is under a solemn obligation 
to work for unity. There is to be no “schism” or division. The 
members need one another and are to have real respect and care 
for one another (v.25). 
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D. We must therefore be willing to suffer with one another 
when necessary. It is also our privilege to rejoice together in 
a fitting time (vv. 26,27; Rom. 12:15). 

E. The practical lessons are most obvious and necessary. Jeal- 
ousy and pride are to have no place in the church. Nor are some 
to fret because they think themselves to be of no account. All 
have their work, place, and office. Differences in our tasks and 
places only seem to make us more or less important. In reality 
all members are needed in Christ’s body. 


F. Here is the answer to the difficulties sometimes experienced 
in the everyday work and life of the church. Differences among 
members are not really solved by mere tact or psychology. The 
real power in the church is the Word, which brings us Christ's 
Spirit. Our real membership is in Christ, and in Him alone do 
we find a lasting and powerful unity! 

Did you ever hear anyone say: “I’m a Christian, but I want to 
be all alone. I can be a better follower of Christ in this way”? 

The very idea is wrong. When one really comes to faith in 
Christ, one joins His church. His body! One is surely not alone 
then! 

To the church Paul says: “You are the body of Christ.” What 
greater honor could come to you? What greater incentive for 
holy living than this blessed fellowship? 

Chicago, III. JAMEs G. MANZ 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
1 CORINTHIANS 9:13-23 


St. Paul had a great rule: “I do not beat the air” (v.26). He 
preached, taught, wrote, fought to a purpose. The same principle 
will lead the pastor to ask: What in this text is current, helpful, 
needful? The problem which occasioned this text is not a problem 
today. Congregations (except a few extreme sectarians whose views 
hardly deserve to be made conspicuous) recognize their duty to 
give financial support to their pastors. Such support ought to be 
adequate, but that statement is not in the text. 

There are nuggets of gold here, however; and congregations will 
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be enriched by them. It will be refreshing and stimulating to look 
into the heart of this noble servant of Christ, who finds liberty in 
enslavement, life in service. Paul had been accused of just about 
everything. They said he isn’t a regular Apostle, lacks courage, 
doesn’t face up to an issue, is beside himself. Latest charge: “He’s 
commercializing his ministry.” Paul recognized the source of these 
poisoned shafts, and he knew their deadly purpose. Ministers are 
a special target for the devil. In the fall of one he can achieve 
the fall of many. But Paul is not going to get off course. He is 
chained to a Master, and he will listen only to Him. 


A MAGNIFICENT ENSLAVEMENT 
I 


I Am Everyone’s Servant 


Christians are under new management. They have been bought 
by their Lord, and this Lord owns all there is of them. “Ye are 
bought with a price; therefore glorify God in your body and in 
your spirit, which are God’s” (1 Cor. 6:20). 


The price paid for us was high, very high. Not gold or silver, 
but the precious blood of Christ (1 Peter 1:19). Usually the value 
of an article is determined by its cost. No higher cost was possible 
in this case. Not until this cost sinks deep down into our con- 
science will we respond: “The love of Christ constraineth me.” 
Here is the deep-down secret of all enslavement to Christ and 
full dedication to Him. 

This Lord has given us a high honor. He has made us His kings 
and priests (1 Peter 2:9; Rev.1:6). He has saved us to serve 
Him and everyone whom He served. One purpose of our calling: 
“That ye may show forth the praises of Him who hath called you.” 

The believer-priest is commissioned by the Lord, who occupies 
the throne of the universe in the interest of His kingdom. “As My 
Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.” God’s own method of 
releasing the vital power of the Gospel into the common life of 
humanity is through the priesthood of all believers. Martin Luther’s 
words are helpful: “As soon as we have become Christians through 
this Priest ... we have the right to teach and confess the Word. . . . 
For though we are not all in the public office or calling, still every 
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Christian should teach, instruct, exhort, comfort, reprove his 
neighbor through God’s Word whenever and wherever one is in 
need of it.” 

Six times after His resurrection the Lord placed evangelism on 
the conscience of the church. Through the Holy Ghost we are 
administrators of the estate purchased by Christ Jesus, comprising 
forgiveness of sins, life, and salvation. The Holy Spirit wants all 
Spirit-born men and women to make the theme of soul saving 
the pervading theme. 

Paul: “I have made myself servant unto all” (v.19). Have 
you ever looked at humanity in that way? Because my debt has 
been lifted, I am in debt to all mankind to share the message of the 
huge debt paid in full by the gold of the Savior’s grace. We shall 
never win a person whom we do not love. Therefore the burning 
concern with all of us shall be to love mankind, to serve mankind, 
to help everyone we meet to the solution of his greatest problem, 
the problem of sin, and to the joy and peace which follows for- 
giveness. Every person ever brought into the life and salvation 
of Christ has received this blessing because someone was Christ’s 


slave. 
II 


By All Means, I Must Gain Souls 


Soul saving is the cause nearest our Lord’s heart, and it should 
be nearest ours. We need St. Paul’s realism. He wasn’t just playing 
with words when he used the word gain five times in four verses 
(vv. 19-22). His critics were right, he was greedy for gain, but 
it was a gain in souls. 

He knew that men were dying in the fires of sin and that the 
Gospel alone could put the fire out. He knew that one door had 
been opened into heaven, and he was going to tell men about that 
open door. In the regular way, or the irregular, he was going to 
get this job done. “Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord, 
we persuade men” (2 Cor.5:11). This purpose was primary in 
St. Paul: “How can I get the Gospel of the living Savior to people 
in their homes, shops, factories, fields?” 

Paul decided that he was going to cross out all self-interest. 
What his Lord wanted most he wanted most. Therefore he was 
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going to be all things to all men. He was going to speak to the 
Jew on the level of his own interests and experiences. He would 
seek a common ground of approach to the Gentile. He was willing 
to stoop low to the lowest. He was ready “to be a dog for the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

This is our foremost task as Christians. We should think it, 
breathe it, eat and drink it all the time — gaining souls for the 
Kingdom. Study your prospects. Become acquainted with their 
interests. Begin on the ground of their experiences and needs. 

Kingdom building is the greatest work in the world today. 

We have so frequently failed our Lord, sought our own interests, 
been cold in our love for others, careless in our witness. How 
great our shame! How deep our remorse! How earnest our 
repentance! 

This work is solemn, let none trifle; the task is difficult, let 
none relax; the opportunity is brief, let none delay; the path is 
narrow, let none wander; the prize is glorious, let none faint. 

Los Angeles, Calif. CARL WALTER BERNER 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
1 Trmotuy 4:1-11 


The text seems so clear even at the first reading that we may be 
tempted to draw from it such stern and evident judgments against 
groups holding wrong opinions that we shall not be aware of the 
extent to which the text speaks directly of our own weakness. 
The text emphasizes how easily and often superstition and iron 
self-discipline combine to replace real godliness. Such a combina- 
tion is fatal to conscience and to faith. True godliness derives its 
strength from trust in the living God, who is the Savior of all, 
but in a special sense the Savior of those who believe. 

Specific illustration of doctrines sown by devils can certainly be 
given especially concerning marriage prohibitions and food pro- 
hibitions. Care must be used that the impression is not given that 
all who follow such teachings are speaking lies in hypocrisy or are 
totally reprobate. There are those, too, but many who seem to be 
with them stand rather in imminent danger of losing the faith 
than having already lost it by trusting not in God but in rules. 
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The elders at Ephesus are again reminded with great force, 
even as Paul had bared his heart to them in person in Acts 20:17-38, 
that grievous wolves also of their own number would seek to lead 
them away from Christ. 

In ourselves we constantly witness a way of measuring faith 
according to rules which can become a serious menace to real trust 
in God as our Savior. Strangely, the very strictness and sternness 
of the rules and the apparent self-denial of many satisfying com- 
forts give others as well as ourselves an impression of real spirit- 
uality. Against such tendencies within us and among others there 
is no better antidote than godliness. Our faith is nourished by 
words from God, by good doctrine, by laboring and suffering 
reproach because we trust in the living God, who is the Savior 
of all men, especially of those that believe. The context that 
follows our text dwells in greater detail on how godliness is 
exercised. 


COMBAT ERROR WITH GODLINESS 


Some food is much more appetizing to us than other food. 
There are some things we just cannot eat. Under given circum- 
stances our food varies. On a hunting trip we do not eat as we 
do around the dining-room table. On Thanksgiving Day our meal 
usually is more elaborate than on another day. Always good, 
nourishing food is to be received with thanksgiving. 

In the abundance in which we live there is much to be thank- 
ful for. Nor should we imagine that enjoying food, or marriage, 
or other good things of life makes us less spiritual than sour-faced, 
dour ascetics or people who can never enjoy anything with a good 
conscience. By the Word of God and prayer life’s good things are 
sanctified. 1 

Falsehood in Spiritual Matters Always Endangers Faith (v. 1) 


A. We must not imagine that tolerance demands that error go 
unopposed and even unidentified. 
1. Some will follow error with such emphasis that they will 
lose their faith (1 Tim. 6:3-21; 2 Tim. 2:14-18). 


2. Satan often uses a point of contention for the overthrow of 
faith (1 Tim. 1:3-19). 
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3. God has not left us in ignorance concerning His will for us. 
We can be sure. (Eph. 4:14; Colossians 2; Rom. 16:17, 18; 
1 Cor. 3:11, 21.) 


B. Some apparently stern prohibitions and self-depriving goals 

do not express godliness nor faith. 

1. Seducing spirits and evil-minded men sometimes mislead con- 
sciences with hard rules for their own advantage (v. 2). 

2. Man-made prohibitions which deprive people of blessings 
God intends for them are detrimental to spiritual health 
(v.3). Cf. Matt. 15:9, 13; Heb. 13:9. 

. Superstitions must not replace God’s commandments (v. 6; 
Titus 1:10-14). 

. “Bodily exercise” — discipline of the body by fasting and 
asceticism — can be beneficial, but does not get at the heart 
of the matter (v.8). Compare Matt. 6:16-18; Col. 2:20-23. 


II 
To Combat Error, Godliness Is Profitable 


A. Too easily we detest such errors as are referred to in the text 
in the lives of others with more diligence than in our own 
(vv. 1,4, 6). 

. Our text gives us a warning to be on our guard but becomes 
also a call to repentance (Romans 6). 

. In Jesus Christ we see our Savior, and in Him we have also 
a life to follow in the use of earthly blessings (1 Peter 4:1-7). 


. Godliness is profitable in every way (v.8). 


. It benefits us now. The Christian faith does not make us 
give up anything that could add to our total contentment. 
It may call on us to analyze our appetites. 


. It has eternal benefits. 


. Because we trust in God and receive His creation gratefully, 
we may be called on to endure (vv.9, 10). 


1. To see the world and all people as God’s creation makes us 
labor to have all recognize it. 
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2. Some will accuse us of being too lax, others of being kill- 
joys (Matt. 11:19; Luke 7:33, 34). 

3. Our living God, our Savior Jesus, is honored when we use 
His blessings rightly (Eph. 4:20-24). 


To combat error in yourself and in the teachings of others, 
follow after godliness through faith in the living God. 
Portland, Oreg. : _ OMAR STUENKEL 
THANKSGIVING (Free Text) 
PSALM 36:6-10 


So easily thanksgiving, even of the religious variety, becomes 
defaced by being grateful exclusively for tiny things. True, God 
cares even for the sparrow and watches over every hair of our 
head (Matt. 6:26-30). Yet so frequently on the day of national 
Thanksgiving people worship God with praises that have to do 
exclusively with the “things after which the Gentiles seek.” In our 
Psalm David ponders the goodness of God in preserving physical 
life; but he does not linger there. He goes on to reflect that God's 
gift is life of a higher sort and that God’s faithfulness extends to 
the preservation of that life. 


LET Us THANK GOD THAT HE Is THE GIVER AND 
PRESERVER OF TRUE LIFE! 


I 
Our Thanks Are Directed to a God Who Is Immensely Great 


A. Thanksgivings are so often only politeness. We have been 
trained from childhood to “say thanks to the nice man.” The 
anticipation of possession is over; we have the gift in hand. Thus 
thanks degenerates to mumbling. What blasphemy when we 


speak to the most high God! 


B. David gazed at the stars over the mountains, at the march 
of seasons and their provision for flocks and herders, and sensed 
the immensity of God. Modern man, gazing into his telescopes and 
staring at the atomic explosion, should realize it even more. 
Yet just the power and greatness of God is not enough for true 
thanksgiving. 





HOMILETICS 
II 


Our Thanks Are Directed to a God Who Is Merciful 
and Faithful 


A. Note the accent of the text: God is preserving, supplying 
fatness and abundance—but for the needy. “Man and beast” 
are bracketed (v.6) as though to stress that both are equally in 
need. Cf. Jonah4:11. The response to this mercy is a trust, 
a seeking the way human beings yearn to rest under the shade 
in desert country (v.7). Cf. Is.32:2; Ps.91:1. The heart of the 
thanksgiving of God’s man is that he trusts His loving-kindness 
and His mercy, goodness which he has not deserved. 

B. Paired with God’s mercy is His faithfulness (v.5). That is 
the characteristic of God as He pursues His mighty plans and 
carries out His promises. Our thanksgiving is not response to 
caprice on the part of God: this year it was good, next year it will 
be bad. For whatever God is doing for us, He is carrying out His 
plan of faithfulness, He is being true to us. Hence the believer's 
thanksgiving is coupled with a firm faith in the forecast of future 
goodness (v.8). What about death? Trouble? 


Ill 


Our Thanks Are Directed to a God Who Faithfully 
Preserves True Life 


A. The first part of this Psalm deals with the wicked and 
iniquitous, the man who is cut off from God and has no fear of 
God. It is the most staggering ingredient in the immensity of God's 
mercy that He can forgive sin and that He is faithful to bring men 
back to Him. God is righteous and has judgment (v.6), rock- 
ribbed and unchanging. It is the miracle of God’s goodness that 
we are not consumed, but that this righteousness can view us as 
righteous and that we can stand under that judgment. Cf. Psalm 32. 
Without that we could not praise God that He preserves us 
through another Thanksgiving Day. 


B. The aim of God is to preserve life, for He is the Fountain 
of life. Without that men are in darkness, lost from God; God 
is the Giver of light. That He has done through His Son Jesus 
Christ, whom He gave into the world to be the Source of that 
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righteousness by which we stand before God and possess life which 
Christ Himself not only has but is and shares with us. The Father 
gave Him to bear the judgment of our sin (John 14:6,7). Thus 
He is the Light of the world (John 1:9; 8:12). 

C. Through Jesus Christ we are, then, thankful to God today; 
but also throughout the days to come; for in Christ God promises 
to us a loving-kindness and righteousness that will continue (v. 10). 
That is a “lively hope” which sustains thanksgiving amid even 
persecution and adversity (1 Peter 1:3-7; Phil. 4:19). 

St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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THE ST. LOUIS SUMMER SCHOOL SESSIONS 


The response this year to the new-type Summer School at Concordia 
Seminary in St.Louis exceeded all expectations. The total enrollment 
in all classes and workshops for six weeks ran up to 218. These students 
came despite the extraordinary heat wave, which made working in the 
summer sessions rather difficult. 

The 1954 summer sessions at Concordia Seminary, like ancient Gaul, 
were divided into three parts. In the first place, there were the regular 
class offerings, conducted for three weeks and for five weeks, respec- 
tively. The total enrollment for the three-week courses was fifty-nine. 
Twenty people stayed for the full five-week courses. In addition to 
these regular terms, seven special students were enrolled in a six-week 
Clinical Workshop; and during this same period of time fifteen stu- 
dents were enrolled in courses given by the Mission School. 

For the first time in its history the summer sessions offered under- 
graduate courses. Forty-one students were enrolled in these classes. 
Graduate courses accounted for an enrollment of thirty-seven. 

The third feature of the summer sessions comprised the various 
workshops conducted during the last weeks of the term. Five such 
workshops were held on the following subjects: Youth Confirmation 
(Dr. Arthur Repp); Circuit Visitors (Dr. Arnold Grumm); Teach- 
ing of Religion (Dr. Arthur Repp); Preaching (the Rev. Armin 
Oldsen); and Parish Administration (the Rev. Kurt Biel). The total 
enrollment for all workshops amounted to 122. 

It may be well to repeat at this point the burden of the advance 
information on the summer sessions. The Summer School of Concordia 
Seminary exists as a service institution for the Church. It has no other 
reason for being. The Seminary faculty is acutely aware of the fact 
that modern life becomes ever more complex and that the ministry 
becomes a more competitive profession each year. It is persuaded that 
ministers will need to attend special training sessions in increasing 
numbers in order to keep up with the tempo of modern life. The 
summer sessions at Concordia Seminary, therefore, are here to stay. 
The largest task of the Seminary in the next few years is to continue 
emphasizing the need of continued study and education on the part 
of our ministry. 

The whole program of the Summer School is designed to aid the 
modern minister. The nature of the courses offered and the workshops 
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conducted is evidence of this fact. In the School for Graduate Studies, 

for example, the following courses were offered: 

The Prophet Ezekiel (Dr. Roehrs) 

The Sermon on the Mount (Professor Franzmann) 

The Theology of Luther and The History of Christian Ethics (Dr. 
Klann) 

The Life of Christ (Dr. Lueker) 

Luther's Exegetical Works and Studies in the Theology of Walther 
Dr. Pelikan) 

Theological Issues in the Ecumenical Movement (Dr. Piepkorn) 

Major Issues im the Lutheran Reformation (Dr. Hoyer) 

The Church Year— Advent to Pentecost (Dr. Buszin) 


During these same weeks the following Seminary courses were 
offered: 


The History of American Christianity (Dr. Suelflow) 


Current Religious Philosophies of Education in the United States and 
Present-Day Systems of Biblical Interpretation (Dr. Surburg) 


Old Testament in the New (Dr. Roehrs) 

Romans 9—16 (Professor Bartling) 

The Minor Services (Dr. Buszin) 

The Church in the World (Dr. Caemmerer ) 

The Small Child in the Church (Pastor Jahsmann) 


Some of these Seminary courses were given in such a way as to 
provide credit for individuals working toward a Master's Degree in 
Religious Education. This is another new feature of the summer ses- 
sion. It permits individuals who have 21 hours in Religion and 20 
hours in Education to work for the M.R.E. 

MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 
Director of Graduate Studies 
MARY CO-REDEMPTRIX 

A correspondent calls our attention to further evidence that the 
Virgin Mary is accorded the status of co-redemptrix in the Roman 
Catholic Church. (Cf. C.T.M., June, 1954, pp. 471ff.) Several official 
publications present her in this role. The first quotation that bears 
this out is taken from A Catechism of Christian Doctrine, Revised 
Edition of the Baltimore Catechism, a Text for Secondary Schools and 
Colleges, No. 3; 1941 and 1949; by the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine; published by St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.J.; Impri- 
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matur, Thomas A. Boland, Bishop of Paterson, October 31, 1948. On 
page 65, Q. 87 (d), the reader is told: 
Because of her consent to accept the office of Mother of the Redeemer, 
and also because of her merits in intimately sharing the sufferings of 
her Divine Son for the salvation of mankind, the Blessed Virgin is 
given the title of Co-Redemptrix of the human race. 


Similar statements are found in The Catholic Girl’s Guide, edited 
by Rev. Francis X. Lasance, published by Benziger Brothers, Printers 
to the Holy Apostolic See; Nihil Obstat, Remigius Lafort, Censor 
Librorum; Imprimatur, John M. Farley, Archbishop of New York, 
Dec. 18, 1905; Copyright, 1906, by Benziger Brothers. The pertinent 
passages read as follows: 

Oh, how great, how sublime was Mary’s vocation! God predestined 

her before all ages to be the Mother of the Saviour of the world. And 

having called her to fill this most glorious office, He would not have 
her be a mere channel of grace, but an instrument co-operating, both 
by her excellent qualities and by her own free will, in the great work 

of our Redemption (p. 644). 

She was to take part in her Son’s work of Redemption, and therefore 

had to share His reproach (p. 663). 

Every wound in Jesus’ body was also a wound in the heart of Mary; 

every fibre, every nerve throbbing in agony. Every pang He suffered 

reechoed in her heart. She endured by her compassion a share in all 
the anguish of His Passion. What was the thick darkness around com- 

pared with the black darkness that overspread her heart! Why did 

Mary suffer all this? That she might be our Mother — the Mother of 

mankind. She who brought forth her divine Son without a pang suf- 

fered many a piercing pang when from the cross her dying Son com- 
mended to her the sinful sons of men. That was indeed a maternity 

of sorrow she suffered for our sins: for mine! (P.670.) 


Again we ask: How long will it be before Mary’s co-redemptive 
work will be proclaimed as a dogma? Rome teaches her dogmas to 
the faithful long before the final papal proclamation makes them 
obligatory in conscience. The same correspondent supplies us with 
evidence that thus the Assumption of Mary was taught long before 
1950. The catechism of 1948, cited above, states on page 65: 

After her death, the body of the Blessed Virgin, reunited with her 

soul, was miraculously taken up into heaven. The Church observes 

this event in the Feast of the Assumption. 


The Catholic Girl’s Guide of 1905, referred to above, contains a spe- 


cial devotion for “Mary's Assumption into Heaven.” On pp.675 and 
676 we read: 
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Why was Mary's body received into heaven, instead of remaining in 
the earth, like the rest of mankind? The grave had no power over 
one who was immaculate. Her flesh could not see corruption. Her 
body had been overshadowed by the Holy Ghost; it had been the 
sacred temple in which had dwelt God Incarnate, and so it had a claim 
to ascend whither the body of her Son had already gone before. But 
the chief reason was that as she had shared in each detail in the sor- 
rows and agony of her Son, so it was right that she should take part 
in His triumph. To her it was due that she should without delay 
enter into the joy of her Lord, her Son, her God. 


The Manual of the Holy Catholic Church (a large two-volume work 
by James J. McGovern, published in 1906 with the approbation of 
Archbishop Quigley of Chicago, Cardinal Satolli of Rome, the Apostolic 
Delegate Tulcomo of Washington, and endorsements and testimonials 
of some 30 American cardinals, archbishops, and bishops), Vol. II, 
pp. 207—209, contains an article on the Feast of the Assumption, 
August 15, from which we quote: 


If ever our hearts ought to be above, it should be on the Feast of Our 
Lady’s Assumption, when our Queen is taken up for her coronation 
... our Mother’s homeward going. ... The fact of Mary’s Assump- 
tion is known by tradition only — tradition and common sense. We 
have the beautiful story of the eleven Apostles at the death-bed of the 
Immaculate Mother, of her burial at their hands, of the late arrival of 
St. Thomas, of the re-opened tomb, of the lilies springing from its 
emptiness to show where the spotless one had lain. 


The Catholic Gil’s Guide also contains another pertinent section 


on pp. 676 and 677: 


It was not enough that Mary should be received into heaven. She was 
no ordinary denizen of the celestial court. Mary was, by her perfect 
and unfailing conformity to the will of God throughout her life, 
raised to a pre-eminence to which none other of the saints could 
attain. By her co-operation in the Passion of her Son she had 
a dignity beyond the reach even of the highest of the archangels. 
Mary was to be crowned Queen of heaven by the eternal Father: 
she was to have a throne at her Son’s right hand. W.R.R. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


London. — A secret Roman Catholic Requiem Mass was offered over 
the body of the Unknown Warrior while he lay in a French army camp 
before being transferred to Westminster Abbey for burial, it was dis- 
closed here. 
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The 30-year-old secret was revealed in the current issue of the 
Westminster Catholic Cathedral Chronicle. 

According to the Chronicle, the second in command of the British 
Army party entrusted with the task of conveying the body to England 
was a Roman Catholic, Major S. G. Hammack. 

“It occurred to him,” the paper said, “that the dead man might well 
have been a Catholic. While the remains were waiting in a church 
before being taken to Dover, he arranged with a priest for a Requiem 
Mass to be said. Only he and the priest were present in the church.” 

Mrs. Hammack, widow of the major, said: “It was all kept very 
quiet at the time, but since it has happened so many years ago, it has 
been thought fit to tell the story.” 


Green Lake, Wis. — Delegates to the Baptist Rural Life Convocation 
here were told that “the strength of the nation today rests in the 
rural home.” 

Mrs. James D. Wyker, Mount Vernon, Ohio, president of the United 
Church Women of the National Council of Churches, listed three 
reasons for the greater degree of stability in the rural home. She said: 


“1. The rural home is more than a home— it is an industry. The 
man and his wife do a job together there. Each is dependent upon the 
other, and neither has time to think of reasons for getting a divorce. 

“2. Rural homes produce twice as many children as city homes do. 
In the rural home, children are an asset, not a liability. 

“3. The rural home is used —by the young people and by everyone 
else in the family.” 

Declaring that “the tractors have come to stay,” Mrs. Wyker con- 
tinued: 

“In the face of this mechanized society the rural church cannot 
capitulate. As free churches in a rural setting, we are in a position to 
be in the vanguard in the matter of lay leadership. We can demonstrate 
the power and the use of the laity. America is organized to death. 
The wise pastor in the rural setting is the one who shepherds organ- 
izations as well as individual souls.” 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Only 10,000 of the 78,000 villages and towns 
in the United States with populations of 2,500 and fewer have Roman 
Catholic churches, it was reported here at the national convention of 
the Catholic Daughters of America. 

And only 5,000 of these have priests, Msgr. Luigi G. Lugutti, Des 
Moines, Iowa, executive director of the Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
told the convention delegates. 
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He urged the Catholic Daughters to help strengthen the Church in 
rural areas by spreading the philosophy among Catholics that farming 
is a “noble vocation.” 

Rangoon, Burma.— Construction of a great world Buddhist center 
and university is well under way here with half a dozen buildings 
completed and work started on the main building, which, in addition 
to classrooms, will house an auditorium, museum, library, and a sanc- 
tuary for the revised Buddhist Tipitaka. 

To be known as the International Institute for Advanced Buddhistic 
Studies, it is expected that the 25 modern buildings of the center will 
be completed before the close, in May, 1956, of the two-year Sixth 
Buddhist Great Council now in progress here. 

Washington, D.C. — July was the biggest church-building month in 
American history, the Departments of Commerce and Labor re- 
ported here. 

Religious groups spent an estimated $51,000,000 during the month 
on new construction of church edifices and religious education build- 
ings, the departments estimated. 

This was $5,000,000 more than was expended in June, and it was 
$11,000,000 above July last year. It raised total expenditures for the 
first seven months of the year to $302,000,000, a gain of 22 per cent 
over the $248,000,000 spent in the same period of 1953. 

At the same time nonpublic schools spent more than $50,000,000 
on new construction during July, an all-time record in that field. 
A total of $295,000,000 was spent in the first seven months of this 
year by nonpublic schools for new building projects, an increase of 
31 per cent over the same period last year. 

Nonpublic hospital and institutional construction also is on the 
upgrade, with expenditures totaling $29,000,000 for July, an increase 
of seven per cent over a year ago. 


Colombo, Ceylon. — A clash between Buddhists and Roman Catholics 
at near-by Metigalamulla resulted in the burning of temporary sheds 
and structures on a proposed Catholic church site there. 

The incident followed a Mass celebrated on the site. Earlier more 
than a thousand Buddhists gathered in a school in Metigalamulla, 
where they were addressed by monks and laymen of their faith. 

After the clash, in which the walls and furniture of the proposed 
church were considerably damaged, police squads patrolled the area. 


Washington, D.C. — President Eisenhower has proclaimed Wednes- 
day, September 22, as a national day of prayer for peace. 
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Congress passed a resolution in 1952 providing that the President 
set aside one day each year other than a Sunday on which the people 
of the United States “may turn to God in prayer and meditation.” 

Text of President Eisenhower's proclamation follows: 


“WHEREAS, Americans of every generation have sought and found 
in Almighty God help and guidance in their personal and national 
problems; and 


“WHEREAS, It is fitting that all Americans should unite in prayer 
on one day of each year in reaffirmation of their reliance upon divine 
support, and our faith in the power of prayer; now, therefore, 

“I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States, do pro- 
claim Wednesday, September 22, as a national day of prayer, when all 
of us may give thanks for blessings received and beseech God to 
strengthen us in our efforts toward a peaceful world.” 


Northfield, Minn. — The Primate of the Church of Norway does not 
favor a proposal by his predecessor for a single service of Holy Com- 
munion at gatherings like the Second Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches in Evanston, Ill. 

Bishop Eivind Berggrav, the retired Norwegian primate and one 
of the World Council’s presidents, recently wrote it is “intolerable” 
that there could not be one Communion service at the Evanston 
Assembly, which is to emphasize the unity of Christians. 

Interviewed here at a theological conference in which he was par- 
ticipating, Bishop Johannes Smemo, present Norwegian Primate, said 
he and some other Norwegian Lutheran leaders could not go along 
with the Berggrav proposal. 

A common service is not possible when the various churches hold 
different concepts of Biblical truth and of the nature of the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, he said. 

Communion services according to five different rites (one of them 
Lutheran) were scheduled at Evanston, but not all of them were to be 
open to all of the delegates. The Lutheran service, for example, was 
to be open only to those delegates who accept the Lutheran doctrine 
of the real presence of Christ in the Sacrament. 

The conference in which Bishop Smemo participated here was on 
the theme of the Evanston Assembly. It was sponsored jointly by the 
Lutheran World Federation and the National Lutheran Council. 


New York. — The Lutheran World Federation will sponsor an inter- 
national conference—the first of its kind ever held—on research 
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concerning Martin Luther, its executive committee decided at a meet- 
ing here. 

Directing the Federation’s department of theology to proceed with 
plans for the conference, the committee said that it “should necessarily 
be of the highest academic level,” possibly bringing together researchers 
from various countries and various confessions, not excluding Roman 
Catholics. 

Such a conference, the committee said, “should facilitate the under- 
standing of future tasks among theologians and historians” engaged 
in developing research on the 16th century. 

Details as to date and place will be worked out by the theology 
department and announced later. 


New York. — Plans for an “open” Protestant Episcopal Holy Com- 
munion service on August 23 during the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in Evanston, Ill., were protested here by 
the American Church Union. 

The plans were announced recently by the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill of New York, Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He said the August 23 service would be open to “all baptized 
communicant members of other churches.” 

Canon Albert J. du Bois, executive director of the Union, charged 
that Bishop Sherrill’s action “is apparently in direct contradiction to 
the published statement on Intercommunion” prepared by the Faith and 
Order Commission of the World Council of Churches in 1951. 

He said this statement declared that “since Holy Communion is not 
an individual act, but an act of the church as one body, it cannot 
properly be celebrated as a joint act of bodies which in their church 
life are separated from each other.” 

Canon du Bois said his organization had received indications that 
“a large number of the members of the Episcopal Church do not 
approve of the plan and the protests are by no means confined to 
members of the American Church Union.” 

He suggested that non-Anglicans who accepted the invitation to 
participate in the “open” service at Evanston would be placed in 
a difficult position. 

“The Episcopal Church officially requires communicants to accept 
Anglican beliefs on the nature of the Sacrament and of the ministry 
which mediates the Gift before receiving Holy Communion,” he said. 
“To accept an invitation on uncanonical grounds is to be placed in an 
embarrassing position. Episcopalians who invite non-Anglicans to 
communicate assert a parity of belief which does not exist in fact.” 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL, HIS MESSAGE AND DOCTRINE. By Olaf Moe; 
translated by L. A. Vigness. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1954. 489 pages. $4.75. 

This particular volume is the second of two major books on the Apostle 
Paul by the same author. The first volume, translated some years ago, 
covered the life of the Apostle Paul. This one, as the title indicates, is 
concerned with his message and doctrine. 

This is a thorough presentation of the great Apostle’s message. The 
first 57 pages are concerned with the Gospel of Paul. The rest of the 
volume is devoted to a discussion of the theology of Paul. The original 
Norwegian treatment of this subject appeared in 1928. It is the product 
of many years of lecturing on the Apostle Paul at Independent Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Oslo. 

Since the original appeared almost thirty years ago, the reader will 
have to allow for the omission of many discussions of the Apostle Paul 
that have appeared since. However, the translator, L. A. Vigness, has tried 
to bring some of the introductory and reference materials up to date. 

This treatment of the message of the Apostle Paul was intended in part 
to correct previous methods of research. Professor Moe is at pains to point 
out that the theology of Paul is not monolithic. He insists that we must 
distinguish between different levels of his teaching. This approach is 
directed, of course, to those discussions of Paul which assumed that his 
theology could be found only in his “Kampbreve,” as the present author 
calls them. Professor Moe points out that “behind the doctrine which the 
apostle develops in his letters lies the oral instruction which has followed 
upon the missionary sermon and prepared the individual for baptism” 
(pp. 15,16). In this respect the present volume is a distinct advance over 
the very limited discussions that preceded this work. 

The section devoted to the theology of Paul is designed to show that 
Paul was a Christian thinker. “Here are not scattered thoughts casually 
set down, nor brief glimpses of profound intuition; here is a penetrating 
and coherent course of reasoning in which intuition and reflection are 
wonderfully knit together” (p. 63). 

In a general way, Professor Moe’s treatment is very thorough. If there 
are any defects, they lie in the area of such items as the fullness of time 
(p. 184). Unhappily, very little is said about the theology of Paul found 
in the Letter to the Colossians. Of course, Colossians has become more 
relevant today than it was thirty years ago. Perhaps that accounts for the 
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almost complete neglect of this overwhelming book. It would seem, too, 
that his discussion of xAyjowpa hardly answers all the facts in the case. 
On this concept Professor Moe says that it is used not in the sense that 
“the Church fills out the Lord, but rather in the sense that the congre- 
gation is filled by Him who fills all in all” (p.364). This statement 
hardly takes into account the use of the word and its full significance, 
as Origen was already at great pains to point out. 

Very significant is the author’s statement on the use of the written 
Scriptures by the Apostle Paul. This paragraph merits quotation in full. 
“For the rest, we must remember that quotations from the Scriptures were 
not always used for the simple purpose of Scriptural evidence. The Apostle 
also used the words of the Old Testament in order to clothe his own 
thoughts, or as a parallel rather than an evidence of fulfillment; and these 
purposes naturally allow greater freedom in the method of quoting.” 
(P. 70.) 

It is imperative to add here that the translation from the Norwegian is 
a superior piece of work. Augsburg Publishing House is to be commended 
for making this thorough treatment of the subject available in English at 
the moderate price listed above. MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


FAITH AND JUSTIFICATION. By G. C. Berkouwer, translated from the 
Dutch by Lewis B. Smedes. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., 1954. 207 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


In Faith and Justification we have another volume in a series of nineteen 
of Studies in Dogmatics by G. C. Berkouwer, Professor of Systematic 
Theology, Free University of Amsterdam, the Netherlands. 

The pivot of his study is indicated by the author as the “correlation 
between human faith and divine justification” (p.18). Renewed interest 
in the doctrine of justification is attributed to three factors: the rise of 
dialectical theology, the revived conflict with Rome, and the renewed study 
of Luther. Such diverse voices as Kohlbrugge and Kuyper, Osiander and 
Newman, Barth and Brunner, Luther and Calvin, sound from these pages, 
but the declared intention of the author is “always to have our ear to the 
Word.” Berkouwer is not primarily concerned with logical synthesis and 
system. He insists that any schematization in theology is relevant only 
if it fosters appreciation for the completeness of divine salvation. 

In a confessional reconnaissance with regard to the relation of faith and 
justification, the following thoughts are explored: (a) the claim that the 
Roman Church and the Reformation had more in common than both 
realized; (b) sola fide as a theme common to the Augsburg Confession, 
the Heidelberg Catechism, the Belgic Confession, and the Canons of Dort; 
(c) the justness of the characterization of theocentric and anthropocentric 
to the Calvinistic and the Lutheran confessions respectively. 

The Roman charge that the Reformers gained a fragmentary perspective 
through selective use of the writings of St.Paul is adjudged not only 
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“as a misrepresentation of the Reformation, but also as an implicit slur 
on the harmony of Scripture” (p.62). The theology of the Reformation 
represented the revival of the entire Gospel. “The theology of the 
Reformation was not the theology of Paul, any more than the theology 
of Peter. It was the theology, in brief, of the unmerited grace of God, 
which is to say, the theology of the whole New Testament.” (P. 76.) 
Sola fide and sola gratia served as the central bulwark of the Reformation, 
and they find their “purest incarnation in the forensic idea of justification” 
(p.91). Frequently objections to the forensic, or declarative, character of 
justification go hand in hand with the rejection of the vicarious atonement. 

Three objections to the sola fide, resting upon Scriptural grounds, are 
met. With regard to judgment according to works (Matt. 25:31-46; 
16:27; 2Cor.5:10, etc.) Berkouwer states: “The biblical picture .. . 
never indicates the existence of an alternative way of salvation, another 
than sola fide” (p.111). The question of reward in Scripture is answered 
thus: “All heavenly rewards flow to us from the merits of our crucified 
Savior” (p.121). Finally, a detailed analysis of the doctrine of justification 
in the Book of James results in the following conclusion: “The voice of 
James sounding through the congregation does not call us back from 
a wholehearted trust in divine grace, the grace that saves apart from the 
works of the law. It calls us up to a real existential trust which, fastened 
upon grace, stands in the freedom of Christ. Hence, life in faith becomes 
life in the world where faith is revealed in works and thereby revealed 
as true faith.” (P. 138.) 

The doctrine of justification is thereupon placed into this confessional 
framework: “There is nothing in man, from the puniest achievement to the 
noblest accomplishment, which could be the basis of God's justification 
of him. It is the ungodly whom God justifies.” (P.155.) Again: "Sola 
gratia and sola fide, thus, remain the be all and end all of the relation 
between faith and justification” (p. 201). 

While some sections of this book can be quoted with grateful approval, 
other sections can likewise be quoted in disapproval. It should be remem- 
bered that Professor Berkouwer presents classical Reformed theology. 
Alert theologians will want to give this book time and study. 

LORENZ WUNDERLICH 


LEHRBUCH DER LITURGIK. By Georg Rietschel. Second edition, 
newly revised by Paul Graff. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1951. 936 pages. Two volumes in one. Cloth. 65 German marks. 


The first edition of this important oevvre was published about half 
a century ago. Its first volume was made available in 1900, the second 
in 1909. The fact that a second, revised edition is published at this time, 
and under the editorship of no less a person than Paul Graff besides, 
helps to vouch for the pre-eminence of Georg Rietschel’s Lehrbuch der 
Liturgik. The two volumes of the first edition totaled 1091 pages; the 
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one-volume new edition of 1951 contains a little more than 150 fewer 
pages. This does not mean that much was omitted; the reduction is due 
to a larger page size, to the use of much smaller print, and to a much 
closer spacing of the letters. However, the reader is not handicapped by 
crowding, and the print is sufficiently large for easy reading. The quality 
and color of the paper, too, contribute to the improvements made. 

An invaluable feature of the first edition was its rich supply of 
bibliographical data. Such data were supplied under almost every major 
subject heading. One of the main tasks which confronted Graff was to 
bring these data up to date. This work he has done in admirable fashion. 
He left no stone unturned, at least as far as the inclusion of more recent 
liturgical literature by Continental scholars was concerned. Various prom- 
inent members of the Michaelsbriderschaft, formerly known as the 
Berneuchener Bewegung, receive due recognition, and there are several 
references to products of the pen of Kantor Friedrich Buchholz, the leader 
of the Alpirsbacher movement in Germany. Lietzmann, Parsch, Jungmann, 
Mahrenholz, Peter Brunner, and others of note who do not identify them- 
selves with any particular liturgical group, though they may hold mem- 
bership in one or the other, are accorded due mention, as are also others 
who have been active largely in the area of church music. Various im- 
portant English works are referred to, some often, and we thus find 
mention made of the research of Edmund Bishop, W. O. E. Oesterley, 
F. C. Burkitt, Dom Gregory Dix, W. H. Frere, and others. However, we 
found no mention made of J. H. Srawley’s well-known The Early History 
of the Liturgy, of Liturgy and Worship by Clarke and Harris, and of the 
much-read and influential writings by William Maxwell, A. G. Hebert, 
and Percy Dearmer. Evelyn Underhill is mentioned, but only in passing. 
So is Berthold von Schenk, whose Liturgie in lebendiger Gemeinde, 
published at Kassel in 1951, is mentioned on p.934. We look in vain 
for the name of Dean Willard L. Sperry of Harvard University; perhaps 
it was felt that his theological modernism deprives his Reality in Worship 
of lasting value. The same might be said of Von Ogden Vogt, the author 
of Modern Worship. We were dismayed not to find any reference to 
Luther D. Reed, whose The Lutheran Liturgy is not a work which Euro- 
pean authors and editors dare to ignore. Paul Zeller Strodach’s Manual on 
Worship, a less important and less authoritative work, is mentioned 
on p.121. Attention is called to the fact (p.395) that The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod followed the pattern set by the Lutheran Church 
of Saxony when preparing its German Agende and that the Common 
Service of 1888 has exerted widespread influence in America. The practice 
followed in our German Agende— i.e, of having the sequence: Kyrie 
(Kyrie, Gott Vater in Ewigkeit), Gloria, Gruss, Introitus (!) (Antiphonien), 
Collect, etc.— is referred to as “a most peculiar sequence” (“eine ganz 
eigentiimliche Reihenfolge”’). The volume includes various references to 
the liturgical practices of our Synod, but all relate themselves to our 
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German Agende and not to the practices we follow in the services we 
conduct through the medium of the English language. In other words, 
these were the findings of Georg Rietschel. Paul Graff here did not bring 
the volume up-to-date. This is unfortunate. Despite their thoroughness 
German scholars too often ignore what happens in America and treat us 
Americans as a primitive and naive people. Also liturgically some very 
rapid strides forward have been made in America within the last two 
decades in particular. Europeans who have visited some of our churches 
within the past five years have expressed to us their astonishment for two 
reasons: (1) They marvelled at our liturgical practices and at our con- 
gregational participation and church attendance; (2) On the other hand, 
they were dumbfounded at the shallowness and sentimentalism of some 
sermons they heard, and they shook their heads at the poor quality of 
some of our liturgical chant (e.g., the Venite of Matins and the Gloria 
in Excelsis of our Order of Morning Service) and the shallowness of some 
of our hymn tunes. It is possible, therefore, that Paul Graff, not knowing 
what to make of the situation, said nothing of present-day practices 
among us. We should yet mention that Graff supplies completely new 
bibliographies in places where the original edition had none. We hope 
that within the next decade or two the situation will have changed and 
that our light then will not have to be hid under a bushel. After all, 
we are dealing not merely with problems of a liturgical nature, but with 
problems of worship, liturgical worship, and these must be a matter of 
concern to the Church. The unfortunate conditions of today are due 
largely to lack of concern. 

The body of Rietschel’s material itself has been changed remarkably 
little by Paul Graff. This indicates to us the care and acumen with which 
Georg Rietschel prepared his famous Lehrbuch. The editor usually indi- 
cates when a change from the original is made, and so few changes are 
indicated that it is possible that ninety-nine per cent of the original 
material is retained. This percentage is too high, and it would not have 
been so high had more that has happened in America and within the 
Anglican Church been taken into account. On the whole we are inclined 
to think that changes were made notably in those chapters which did not 
treat the problems of liturgics themselves, e.g., in the chapter on eccle- 
siastical architecture. (P.98 ff.) This, in many respects, is to be expected, 
since in the field of liturgics proper the tendency of our day is to return 
to what has already proved its worth, while in architecture the tendency 
is to turn to what is more functional and plain. In architecture, too, the 
problems of economy play in, notably in churches which are not sup- 
ported by the State. 


The Graff edition contains several sections which are entirely new and 
which thus contribute substantially to the superiority of the revised and 
amended edition. We thus find in this edition a section on the liturgical 
significance of church bells (pp.504—-5), another on a special service 
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for the golden anniversary of one’s confirmation (p.677), a new approach 
to Luther’s formula of absolution, which is followed by a discussion of 
the Eucharist when it is not preceded by public confession, and on public 
confession when it is not followed by Holy Communion (pp. 834—35). 
Finally, Graff discusses also dedication services for church bells, a new altar, 
organ, cemetery, new home, et al. (Pp.879—81.) Graff naturally cor- 
rected various errors found in the original edition, e.g., when he changed 
Schaumburg-Lippe to Schwarzburg-Lippe (p.879 and II, 457). In this 
new edition we find Hebrew words spelled out in Latin letters (cf. p. 20). 
A great improvement was effected by enlarging the Index; this is im- 
portant because Rietschel’s Lehrbuch der Liturgik is primarily a reference 
work. We regret, however, to state that we detected one or two omissions 
in the Index (e.g., the name of Paul Zeller Strodach). The volume also 
contains an index of the hymns the author has cited. This hymn index 
will be of some comfort to hymnologists, though the author declines to 
discuss hymnology to the extent in which he discusses other branches of 
church music. This refusal seems all the more strange, since Rietschel 
states expressly (p.412) that the unisonous use of the chorale constitutes 
the most important phase of musical practice in the services of worship 
of the church. It is possible, of course, that Georg Rietschel did not 
devote more space to the problems of Christian hymnody because he 
assumed that the whole matter was so self-evident that further discussion 
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